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Ye SERVICE to the Pacific will be 
snaugurated by Canadian Pacific 
Airlines this coming March. 


Union Pacific Railroad has 4p 
pointed qa feminine expert to tour 
nation as consultant on women s 
travel problems. 


rismg from ashes of old and 
should be completed by early 
May. 


Swissair is sponsoring fifteen- 
day; personally ouided cki tour of 
Switzerland jeaving New York 


March 14. Cost is %720. 


Nearly 100 different industries 
and 2,500 exhibitors will be repre 
sented at British Industries Fair 


An Tostal, Ireland’s national 
festival, will be in effect 
throughout the country from 


April 5 to 26. 


New Orlean’s Spring Fiesta will 
open April fifth with tableau com- 
memorating 150th anniversary ) 
Louisiana Purchase. 


Bull Lines has joined with BOAC 
and British West Indian Airways 
in offering air-sea combination 
tour of West Indies for minimum 


fare of $290. 


Cunard’s luxury liner Caro- 
nia will leave New York July 3 
on 37-day cruise to North Cape> 
Scandinavia and Iceland. Fares 
start at $9 


Pan-American World Airways 1s 
operating 28 round trip flights a 
week. 10 cEAKOPe an increase ol 
nine over last winter $s schedule. 


———— ress 


Capital Airlines has opened a 
new ticket office at comme! of State 
and Monroe Streets, Chicago: 


Semi-classical music is now 
played 24 hours 4 day over 
loudspeaker system at Wold 
Chamberlain airport, inne- 
apolis. 


A new flagship of the Greek 
Line, as yet unnamed, will arrive 
vn New York next September. 


Air France ts running four spe 
cial weekly flights to Geneva from 
Paris. Planes or? met by buses 
from skt resorts. 


. 


Pan American World Atr- 
ways is placing Douglas Super 
6 Clippers in service betweem 
New York and Buenos Aires, 
replacing Strato Clippers now 
in use. 


A number of motor coach tours 
during March and April to coin- 
cide with “Jreland at Home” cele- 
pration has been announced by Ire- 
Jand’s Transport Company: Tours 
start at $47.38. 


Standard flight procedures, elec- 
tronic navigational aids and other 
elements important in airline Op: 
erations are outlined in 
Plan, 36-page booklet issued by 
United Air Lines. 


Canadian Pacifie’s liner Empress 
of Scotland will sail directly from 
New York to Liverpool on M 
27 after completing her winter 
cruise season: 


Northwest Airlines has 
menced sole non-stop service be- 
tween Milwaukee and New York. 


com- 


Start of direct air service 
between Miami and Varadero 
Beach has heen postponed in- 
definitely by Compania Cuba 


de Aviacion. 


Havana's Carnival will be held 
February 21 to March 15, with 
parades, dance contests and cos- 


tuming enlivening the proceedings: 


American Express has an- 
nounced fifteen-day escorted ski- 
tour of Switzerland scheduled to 
leave New York February 
Price 1s $692.60. 


Irish Air Lines will begin 
transatlantic tourist service 
between Ireland and the eS: 
on April 1. 


Opening of car ferry service 
from Key West to Havana has 
been postponed until spring, Cuban 
Tourist Commission reports. 


Asia’s first W orld’s 
scheduled February 1 
April 30 in Manila. 


Fair 1s 
through 


Trans World Airlines in- 
augurates direct flights from 
New York to Colombo, Ceylon, 
on February 3. 


“ 


Visa fees for American visitors 
to the Philippines have been com: 
pletely abolished. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Young Polynesian 
holding hand-made fish 
net symbolizes 
strength and 
resourcefulness of 
happy Pacific peoples. 


Photo by Hawaii Visitors Bureau. 


TRAVEL’S 
PICTURES 
FOR FEBRUARY 


From left to right, top to bottom of 
page: 4: New York Times. 5: Author, 
6,7: Official United States Navy Photo- 
graphs. 8-10: Canadian Pacific Airlines. 
11: French Government Tourist Office. 
12: Camera Clix, French Govt. Tourist 
Off. 13: French Govt. Tourist Off., 
Camera Clix. 14: Same as 13. 16: Off. 
U. S. Dept. of the Interior Photographs 
except top r.: Philip Gendreau. 17-19: 
Philippine Tourist and Travel Associa- . 
tion. 20-22: Author. 23-25: Three Lions. 
26-30: Author. 32,33: Australian News 
and Information Office. 34-36: Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways. 37: Eastern Air 
Lines, Bureau of New Orleans News. 
38-40: Hawaii Visitors Bureau. 41: 
American Hotel Association. 43: Hawaii 
Visitors Bureau. 46,47: Henry Clay Gip- 
son. 49: Australian News and Info. Off. 


... AND NEXT MONTH 


You'll read about a bargain- 
basement delight, a penny par- 
adise, in an article by Sydney 
J. Clark, one of the world’s 
foremost travel writers. 


micronesia: 
tomorrow s 
playground 


By Joseph Edward Brown 
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PRINKLED OVER three million square miles of 
S the Pacific Ocean, Micronesia is too busy 
sweeping up the litter of World War II to worry 
much about the world’s tourist trade. She is re- 
building her schools, churches and hospitals, and 
is learning the ways of a democratic government 
taught her by the U. S. Interior Department ad- 
ministrators who recently relieved the Navy of chief 
responsibility. 

However, the tourist value of this island area is 
an integral part of the long-range planning by the 
U.S. of Micronesia’s future. Air and steamship 
travel, hotels, resorts and other facilities are al- 
ready blueprinted for these islands. Soon Micro- 
nesia will hold open house for the world. 

Sprawling over a chunk of the Pacific larger 
than the continental U.S., Micronesia was redis- 
covered in the island-hopping campaign of 1942-45. 
Ruled first by Spaniards, then Germans, and be- 
tween World Wars by Japanese, Micronesia has 
been isolated by a curtain of mystery and secrecy 
since whaling ship days when it served as a re- 
plenishing station for men plying the Pacific trade 
routes. 

Geographically, ‘Micronesia is triangular. To the 
east corner of this Pacific pyramid lie the coral 
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and sand “low islands” of the Marshalls: Kwaja- 
lein, Majuro, Ralik, Ratak, Eniwetok of A-Bomb 
fame, and Ujelang. Northernmost are the Mari- 
anas: Saipan, Tinian and Rota—the “high islands.” 
The Western Carolines, parked at the Philippines’ 
front door and just north of the Equator, form 
the western end of the triangle. These are also 
“high islands” of volcanic origin: Koror, Pelelieu, 
Babelthaup, Angaur and Yap. Sandwiched between 
the Western Carolines and the ocean-squatting 
Marshalls are the Truk and Ponape groups: wet, 
mountainous, vividly beautiful. 

You'll see a lot of water on your Micronesian 
visit. Only 610 square miles of the vast area are 
solid real estate7-On a map, the islands resemble 
chaff wafted“over.a“wheatfeld by a harvest wind. 

Because of the- great distances between islands, 
one of “Micronesia’s major problems is that of 
transportation. The early islanders didn’t worry 
much about traveling, except among islands 
of their own group, but the coming of the white 
man—the early Spanish—who brought samples of 
the civilized world, injected the traveling bug into 
islanders’ veins. Today, many young native youths 
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Native boys on Koror Island learn to make outrigger canoes. 


Odd house is used as meeting-place for elders in Carolines. 
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are being educated in American universities, others 
are employed in the Orient and in the U.S., and 
still more are working as seamen on ships plying 
the world’s sea lanes. 

Immense Micronesia is an area full of geographic 
and climatic contrasts. Within a couple of hours 
you may whisk from the low coral atoll of Kwa- 
jalein, where a nineteen-foot airfield control tower 
is the highest point of elevation, to mountainous, 
densely-wooded Ponape. You can kick dust from 
a roadway while at the same time your soles are 
sloshing in mud two inches beneath, created by a 
rain an hour earlier. One minute you seek cover 
from a broiling sun and the next, scurry from a 
sudden rain squall. 
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Travel in Time 


You can journey from civilized Palau to still- 
primitive Yap, from the Western world to the 
Eastern, in about two hours. While you watch Mi- 
cronesians progress toward self-independence on 
one hand, you may still see visible evidence of 
their ancient ways of living on the other. 

An awe-inspiring antiquity of Micronesia is Nan 
Matal on Ponape, “The Place of the Lofty Walls,” 
which for years has been an archaeologist’s de- 
light. Inlaid with a system of Venice-like canals, 
this great ancient ruin dates backward thousands 
of years, and is perched on a series of small islands 
vaulting upward in places to 40 or 50 feet. Built 
originally as a temple of worship, Nan Matal’s 
true story has never been learned. It underwent 
extensive study earlier by some scholars, but will 
be the subject of full examination in the near fu- 
ture by competent American archaeologists who 
believe it may uncover a clue as to the origin of 
the Micronesian race. 

To visit this catacombed ruin means death with- 
in three days, if you listen to the Ponapean belief. 
However the better-educated islander of today will 
stifle a chuckle at this centuries-old teaching, and 
perhaps even guide you through the storied pas- 
sageways of the great ruin. 

Ponape is the wettest island in Micronesia. An 
average of more than 180 inches of rainfall settles 
annually on the green, fertile hills and valleys. 
Realistic outrigger canoe models are a specialty 
among the Ponape islanders, and the outrigger has 
reached a peak of perfection in design, adaptabil- 
ity and speed, particularly on Mokil, an island in 
the southern Ponape group, where you will find 
some of the most skillfully constructed canoes in 
the entire Pacific. 

A weath of native arts and crafts may be pur- 
chased very cheaply from the Island Trading Com- 
pany of Micronesia, which operates branch stores 


Women of Mokil Island cook fish, bananas and breadfruit. 


in most of the main island groups. An even less 
expensive way of obtaining souvenirs is with the 
islanders themselves. For a carton of cigarettes or 
a dozen bars of soap, you may become the proud 
possessor of a “carry-all” basket or a hand-carved 
plaque depicting early history tales of the island- 
ers. 

Even the full-size outrigger may attract your eye 
as a “send-home gift.” Using no nails, bolts or 
other conventional fastenings, adept island crafts- 
men are highly skilled in the art of canoe making, 
applying a technique handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Outrigger canoe regattas are a favorite spectator 
sport in the islands of Micronesia, and in the 
Palaus, particularly, the racing of these thin- 
skinned boats is a spine-tingling show. Some 
wooden canoes under full sail and with a stiff 
breeze billowing their fiber sails have been 
clocked at better than 32 knots. 

When your ship docks at Yap, you have arrived 
at one of the few Pacific islands where the clock 
has stood still for centuries. Here, toothpaste sales- 
men would go broke, lava-lava wrap-a-rounds and 
grass skirts are in fashion, and a man can leave 
his wealth piled on his front doorstep with no 
fear of anyone stealing it. Yap has a civilization 
virtually untouched by either the Occidental or 
Eastern worlds. 

A well-to-do Yapese stacks his money in his 
front yard and thus has the satisfaction of flaunt- 
ing his financial position before his neighbors. In 
former days, this money was moulded from 
aragonite, a type of stone quarried in the Palau 
group to the south and then transported by out- 
rigger canoe to Yap. An enterprising American- 
Irishman named O’Keefe nearly succeeded in bank- 
rupting the Yapese back in the 1700’s by sailing 
his ship to Palau, digging up a lot of aragonite 
with modern machinery, and returning to Yap. 
Here the islanders gave him almost everything 
they owned in exchange. 

No flashing white smiles are found on Yap, 
where islanders believe that facial beauty lies in 
black teeth, and use swamp mud and herbs to 


Quonset huts are used as training school dormitories on Truk. 


produce a shiny, ebony hue. Yapese are confirmed 
chewers of betel-nut, a tree-grown nut which stains 
the lips and teeth a bright red when chewed and 
turns them an ugly black after years of use. They 
also produce an alcohol-like lift to the user./To- 
bacco is smoked by almost every Yapese, from 
cradle to grave. 

Only a couple of days voyage from Yap by ship 
or a few hours flight by plane lie the emerald isles 
of Palau, a chain running 20 miles wide and ex- 
tending lengthwise for more than 77 miles. 

Babelthaup Island in this group is the largest 
island in Micronesia, approximately the size of 
Guam or Catalina ‘off the coast of California. En- 
gulfed in the interior of this densely-wooded is- 
land, the visitor could well imagine himself in the 
forested country of Maine or Vermont. : 


Native Hospitality 


It was on Babelthaup that I had my first real 
taste of Micronesian hospitality. Three of us who 
had visited a native village on the island missed 
our boat returning to Koror. For four days and 
nights while awaiting the next inter-island ferry, 
we existed on native food, were quartered in the 
village chief’s home and were treated with respect 
reserved only for dignitaries. To our surprise, we 
ate heartily on the native diet, too. Although taro, 
a root food which tastes akin to unsweetened 
paste, is the main staple of the Micronesian, he is 
also quite adept at preparing full course meals 
of dozens of other edibles. Bananas can be fried, 
stewed or eaten raw. Fish are baked, roasted or 
fried temptingly. From the versatile cocoanut comes 
a meal in itself. 

Each evening something new in the way of en- 
tertainment was provided for our benefit. The first 
evening, the ceremonial karakimonai dance, its 
physical gyrations plainly indicating that it origi- 
nated as a sex ritual, held our attention. In this 
dance the only music provided is by an assem- 
bled “orchestra” of young men who form a line 
and beat time with a cupped hand against their 
armpits, emitting a crackling, popping noise. As 
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the tempo of the dance increases, so does this pop- 
ping of flesh against flesh, until, as the climax of 
the ritual is neared, the musicians are smacking 
themselves in a dizzied frenzy. 

The dance is usually performed by women, al- 
though almost every Micronesian man also knows 
the steps and hip movements. The dancers first 
swing into a semi-circle, then as the music tempo 
heightens, string out into a single line, and as their 
hips and arms begin vibrating madly, they break 
off into smaller groups, each dancer ‘“duck-walk- 
ing” off to the presence of a young eligible male 
in the audience. 

The karakimonai is believed to have been born 
in the Truk- FsJanids, but soon spread to the rest of 
Micronesia. Words-are sung fn two languages: Jap- 
anese and the,native. They imply that the dancer 
is asking for.g“lover and wishes him to join her in 
the dance and then unobtrusively sidle out a side 
entrance to a secret rendezvous. 


Island Hit Parade 


A song-fest was slated one evening after we had 
had a tempting meal of banana, fish and wild 
chicken, and when a scarlet sun had slipped be- 
low the horizon. Lilted almost to slumber by the 
pleasant lullabies and medleys in rhythmic native 
tongue, we were jolted wide awake by hearing 
renditions in English of You Are My Sunshine 
and Old MacDonald’; Farm. 

If you like hunting, there is a wealth of small 
game to be found on this island, although a fair 
quantity of endurance is required to gain entry to 
its rugged interior. Jungle undergrowth chokes 
pathways, tall cocoanut palms provide an umbrella 
from the sun and rain, and a hundred varieties of 
wild orchids grow in abundance everywhere. 

Koror, the central island and business center of 
the Palaus, was the hub around which the spokes 
of the Japanese Mandate revolved. The Japanese 
called this island the “Gem of the South Seas,” 
because of the rich resources of phosphate, copra, 
pearls and bauxite which the empire exported an- 
nually to the tune of several million dollars. 

In the Palaus, Japan harbored a huge portion of 
her fleet, trained thousands of soldiers, sailors and 


Lushly landscaped path leads to native church in Marshalls. 


marines, and conscripted islanders by the hun- 
dreds for her armies. Island products which once 
flourished in abundance were shipped to Japan un- 
til the Empire had milked her “South Seas Gem” 
nearly dry. Today, under American administration, 
the people are patching up the remnants of this 
once-proud economic structure. 

Few marines of the famed First Marine Division 
will ever forget the Palau group. It was on tiny 
Pelelieu they fought one of their costliest of Pacific 
battles, at Bloody Nose Ridge, where evidence 
of the inch-by-inch, life-by-life struggle for ground 
is still visible. 

If you schedule your circuit through Micronesia 
to arrive in the Palaus shortly before Memorial 
Day, you will witness the most colorful of all 
sports events in the Trust Territory—Field Day. 
Islanders flock from dozens of miles around to 
cheer athletes competing in track and field events. 

Fostered by American administrators, the sports 
program in Micronesia needed .no push to thrive. 
Long years of open-air living and earnest labor 
keep islanders healthy. Singing native songs to 
prompt favorites on to victory, the Palauans’ fever- 
ish excitement does not wane a minute during this 
Decoration Day classic. And hours and even days 
after the event, celebrations continue from dawn 
to dusk in the winners’ village. 

If you’ve ever seen an aquacade, you'll be pleas- 
antly surprised and entertained at watching the 
Pacific version on Koror, an annual event held on 
Thanksgiving Day. Able swimmers, the Microne- 
sians love to show off their aquatic ability, and 
the event is one you won’t soon forget. On the 
Fourth of July, baseball is the big item in the 
islands, and the same cheering, fun-loving crowds 
that add color and excitement to the Palau Deco- 
ration Day sports event are there again. 

No matter what time of the year you visit these 
sun-kissed islands of the Pacific, there is always 
some new thrill awaiting you. From the lofty peaks 
girdling Ponape to the frothing surf splashing play- 
fully over Kwajalein’s sand, Micronesia is tomor- 
row’s playground. 

I spent one short, wonderful year in Micronesia. 
I could easily spend ten more and still yearn to 


go back. 4 


Kikiep woman kneads dough for Micronesian staple, breadfruit. 


FIJI 


By Jack H. Crump 


FANFARE 


F IJI, WHILE USUALLY referred to in 
the singular, is actually a collec- 
tion of 320 small tropical islands sep- 
arated by bays and deep inlets. The 
latter provide sheltered passage and 
safe anchorage for the many small 
island steamers and picturesque cut- 
ters which ply between the various 
islands of the group. A British Crown 
Colony, Fiji is under the administra- 
tion of a Governor who is appointed 
by the Sovereign. Europeans, Fijian 
and East Indian groups make up the 
major part of the Colony’s popula- 
tion, with Polynesians, Micronesians, 
Melanesians and Chinese found in 
smaller numbers. 

Main island of the group is Viti 
Levu, where the capital city of Suva 
is located. The second largest city, 
Lautoka, on the northeast side of the 
island, is connected with the capital 
by road. Not far from Lautoka is 
Nandi Airport, where planes touch 
down on their way to New Zealand 
and Australia. Connecting air serv- 
ices leave Fiji for Samoa, Tonga, 
Cook Islands and Tahiti. 

Travelers from Canada or the U.S. 
soon find a place for themselves in 
the unhurried tropical life of Fiji. In 
the space of a few unforgettable days 
they drive through lush tropic growth 
in the jungle, pass sun-swept beaches 
bordered with towering palms and 
see the quaint native villages with 
their friendly, carefree inhabitants. 

You will take away memories of a 
land that fairly blazes with color, a 
land of friendliness and charm that 
has been associated with the islands 
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of the South Pacific from the days of 
the early explorers. 

Apart from its own attractions, 
Fiji is the gateway to other islands in 
the area. Tonga and Samoa are within 
easy reach by boat, and air travelers 
will find transportation to Tahiti, 
Rarotanga, Norfolk Island and New 
Caledonia awaiting them at Nandi 
Airport. 

On the island of Viti Levu, main 
one in the group, the city of Suva has 
become the meeting place of the 
South Pacific. In its busy streets 
members of Fiji’s native races rub 
elbows with Europeans, Chinese and 
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Indians who make up the interesting 
and cosmopolitan population of this 
island metropolis. Today, due to the 
speed of air transportation, the 
American and Canadian traveler can 
leave the snow and cold of North 
America behind him and in a few 
short hours wing his way into the 
novel and casual life of the tropics. 

For the visitor who wishes to spend 
a week or more in Fiji, a variety of 
interesting ‘trips is available. A tour 
by road around the main island can 


*be done in three or four days. For 


those with sufficient time, a more lei- 
surely journey could make a won- 
derful week, including stops at com- 
fortable hotels enroute. A trip of this 
type means opportunities to explore 
the island to the full and visit the in- 
triguing native villages with their 
grass-thatched houses. 

Lambasa, principal town on the is- 
land of Vanualevu, may be reached 
by boat or plane. Tourists often use 
both methods of travel to reach the 
many beautiful small islands of the 
group. By sea, the trip to Lambasa 
includes a stop at Levuka, the former 
capital of Fiji. A pleasant day may 
be spent here, as the road runs along 
the coastline from the town for a to- 
tal of fifteen miles and offers very 
pleasant drives or walks. 

Interesting trips to the more dis- 
tant islands of the group may be 
made in the small trading vessels 


Fiji version of Andrew sisters do their own instrumental accompaniment to native song, Adi Vula. 
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Typical Fijian village is laid out along sun-swept beach where waving palms lend finishing touch to tourist’s conception of tropics. 


which ply the routes. Primarily de- 
signed for copra trading rather than 
for passenger travel, they conse- 
quently take you off the beaten track 
to places not usually seen by the av- 
erage tourist. Among the more pop- 
ular cruises in this category are those 
to the Lau or Yasawa groups. The 
Fiji Tourist Bureau can make ar- 
rangements for this type fravel. 
For persons touring the Pacific 
area generally, facilities are avail- 
able for short tours ranging from 


Opening of Supreme Court at Suva by Chief Justice is event of great pomp and circumstance with 


three to six days. Air travelers arriv- 
ing at Nandi are met at the airport 
by a Tourist Officer who will explain 
the arrangements made for you, su- 
pervise transportation and send you 
off on a tour which is packed with in- 
terest and variety. These tours in- 
clude the 322-mile drive around the 
island of Viti Levu, the highlight of 
any visit to Fiji. The road follows 
the shoreline where there is a con- 
stantly changing scene as mighty Pa- 
cific breakers roll across the coral 


reef like a white cloud to subside in 
a dozen shades of blue and green as 
the depth changes near shore. 

On the inland.side of the road, rich 
fields of sugar cane stretch to the dis- 
tant hills. Indian cultivators may be 
seen hard at work cutting cane during 
harvest, after which it is hauled to the 
mills on miniature railways. 

On occasion, visitors may have an 
opportunity to see the world-famous 
firewalkers of the island. Skeptics 
from all parts of the world have wit- 
regalia. 


native troops in full 
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nessed the rite, including famous 
physicians, with diverse opinions re- 
garding the strange ritual. 

For sports enthusiasts, a novel 
football game is of interest. The giant 
Fijian athletes play a fast and ortho- 
dox game of English soccer, with one 
notable exception—they wear no 
shoes. Strangers are apt to shudder 
when one of these barefoot players 
cuts loose with a mighty kick which 
may connect with the ball or possibly 
the shin of a member of the other 
team, but casualties are surprisingly 
few. 
~ Golf and tennis are played all year 
around and football, grass hockey 
and cricket during season. The Suva 
Yacht Club extends courtesies to visi- 
tors, and swimming and fishing are 
found everywhere in the islands. 

North American visitors will find 
life in Fiji unhurried and different in 
many respects from that to which they 
are accustomed. The people are lei- 
surely and perhaps you will not al- 
ways find the bustling service and 
strict attention to service that you 
receive at home. However, you will 
always find a general friendliness. 
The hospitality of the Fijian people 
is traditional, being found every- 
where and among all races which 
make up the islanders. 


Extended Horizons 


Thanks to air travel, the horizon of 
today’s vacation traveler has been ex- 
tended to places such as Fiji which 
were little more than names on the 
map not many years ago. 

Canadian Pacific Airlines will 
soon launch jet service across the 
South Pacific, using Mark IA Comets, 
a later version than those which have 
been breaking records from London 
to South Africa and the Middle East. 
A cruising speed of close to 500 miles 
per hour means that present traveling 
time will be almost halved, and one 
of the first places to attract new visi- 
tors from North America will cer- 
tainly be the Fiji Islands. 

Although 2,500 miles southeast of 
Honolulu, the Fiji Islands will be 
only a roar and a whoosh away from 
the West Coast of the U.S. and Can- 
ada with jet Comets. Meanwhile, reg- 
ular plane flights can carry you to a 
new world of wonder, putting you in 
the vanguard of vacationists to this 
forthcoming tropical target. 4 
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Young Fijians learn arithmetic in open-air classroom at Government Training College. 


Grand Pacific Hotel in Suva is center for tourist activities on tropic island of Viti Levu. 


Yaqona ceremonial dance is one of many ancient customs still practiced by native Fijians. 


By Bernard Covit 


. 
I RETURNED TO TAHITI after an absence of eighteen 

years. What changes and differences could be ex- 
pected? These were the questions that crowded my 
mind as the M. S. Thor I of the General Steamship 
Line made her first landfall some fourteen days 
out of San Francisco and about 2,200 miles south 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 

A Tahiti landfall is almost invariably an unfor- 
gettable experience. The incredible colors of moun- 
tain, sea and sky held all of us enchanted those 
first few hours of approach. Nowhere, not even 
in the famed Mediterranean, are there such bright 
blues, pale, gem-like greens and intense whites and 
reds. A: veritable sea of verdure seemed to pour 
down from the bright green mountains to the edge 
of the turquoise-shaded lagoon. Gaily colored roofs 
of the town of Papeete peeped forth as we came to 
a halt in mid-lagoon for boarding by French gov- 
ernment officials. 

Our passports and visas cost $10,00 and $3.00, 
respectively, at the French Consulate in our “city 
of origin,’ New York. French officials in Tahiti 
also made sure we had return passage, one of the 
requirements before landing. One way passage to 
Tahiti cost us $250 each, and although we had 
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experienced considerable difficulty in securing 
space, we had simply persevered. 

Some five steamship lines touch regularly at Ta- 
hiti. The American Pioneer Line sails from New 
York, calling at New Orleans before going through 
the Panama Canal and out to Tahiti. From the 
West Coast, out of San Francisco are the Union 
Steamship Line, the General Steamship Line and 
the Oceanic Steamship Line, a subsidiary of Matson 
Navigation Co. From Marseilles, France, Messag- 
eries Maritimes has irregular sailings every few 
weeks or so. It should be remembered that most 
ships calling at Tahiti are freighters and carry 
only twelve passengers. In practically all cases, 
food and accommodations are very good. 

My wife was seeing Tahiti for the first time, and 
we went to the government Tourist Bureau for aid 
in finding accommodations for a lengthy stay. 
There is also the Syndicat d’Initiative whose func- 
tion is the same, helping tourists with various 
problems. 

_ We were taken to a charming house set in a 
lovely garden, completely furnished and with a 
delightful Tahitian lady to act as cook, house- 
keeper, cicerone and friend. A sort of “package 
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Tahitians show consummate skill in javelin contest held 
July 14 as part of island's celebration of Bastille Day. 


Tiny, beautiful Bora-Bora lies northwest of tropical Tahiti. 


deal” was made, the house, bar services, etc., com- 
ing to 5,000 F.C.P. or $75.00 per month. Tera 
Jones, our housekeeper, also had a maid and an 
occasional day-worker for her garden. Maids were 
paid anywhere from 1,000 to 2,000 F.C.P. per 
month, most, usually 1,500 F.C.P. or $23.00. Food 
for the two of us, or rather the three of us, for 
Tera was included, averaged about 7,000 to 8,000 
francs per month ($100 to $120). 

Our home was in the district called Fare-piti, 
part of the city of Papeete but on the outskirts, a 
bit away from the lagoon’s edge and toward the 
distant mountains that towered high into the blue 
sky. The whole area years before had been a huge 
sugar plantation, and the soil was black and rich 
indeed. Tera, as a matter of fact, grew flowers for 
sale in her beautiful garden. 

I soon discovered that the downtown section of 
Papeete had changed very little physically. There 
was the huge shed-like market, and the Chinese 
stores surrounding it on all four sides. There was 
the lovely Rue du Commerce following the curved 
sweep of the lagoon where a dozen or so inter- 
island schooners and motor vessels were tied up. 
The same. two-story buildings were in evidence— 
offices, shops, wooden houses with the corrugated 
iron roofs. Streets were now more or less paved, 
and dozens of motor cars mingled with hundreds 
of bicycles. Papeete now has a traffic problem as 
well as traffic police. It seemed strange after the 
remembered peace and quiet of the little town. 

The present bustle is only during the working 
hours, however, with stores and offices open from 
7:30 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. to 5:00 p.m., 
closing...Saturdays at 11:00 a.m. Everyone goes 
home for lunch which includes a siesta, not that 
the heat is too oppressive, but the best and most 


enjoyable hours of the day are the early ones, 
just at the dawn and two or so hours after. After 
5 p.m. the town of Papeete is’stilled and quiet. 

Practically all the business and professional peo- 
ple, as well as most of the American, British and 
foreign residents and tourists, live out of town in 
the various “districts,” as they are called, the most 
popular of these being Punaauia, some ten miles 
south of town. Beautiful homes are situated on 
the lagoon’s edge. 


Latest Lodgings 


There were several new hotels in Tahiti since 
I’d been here last. A typically South-Seas-styled 
group of bungalows is called Hotel Les Tropiques, 
two miles south of Papeete. Set on a point of land 
jutting out into the lagoon and with a long jetty 
extending into the water, this hotel’s main build- 
ing has a most attractive bar, dining room and 
dancing pavilion. Rates per month, for two per- 
sons, range from 5,000 to 7,600 F.C.P. ($75.00 to 
$115). Individual and charming bungalows in na- 
tive style but with modern conveniences are pro- 
vided. Meals are extra and averaged about 100 
F.C.P. ($1.50). The Royal Tahitian Hotel, with 
similar rates and also within two miles of Papeete, 
out to the north, is right on the beautiful black 
sand beach of Pirae. Chez Rivnac, about ten miles 
south of Papeete, averages 9,000 F.C.P. ($150) per 
month, per person, including food and lodging. In 
Papeete proper is the Hotel Stuart right on the 
lagoon’s edge and overlooking the lovely harbor. 
Rooms are 2,500 F.C.P. ($40.00) per month for 
two persons and 1,700 F.C.P. ($25.00) for one. 

In no time at all we settled comfortably into a 
happy life in Papeete. Renewing old friendships 
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and making many new ones, we became half tour- 
ist and half resident. The first week saw the “must” 
trip around the 120 miles of the entire island. 
Autos can be rented or the buses that maintain 
regular schedules can be ridden, but we took the 


round-the-island with friends in their 
convertible. 

Going south, we passed through the beautiful 
districts of Faa and Punaauia with their delightful 
homes of well-to-do residents. Here the Villa Ven- 
tura still stands, where the great modern painter 
Paul Gauguin lived. Curving through magnificent 
groves of cocoanut’palm trees, we crossed the Puna- 
ruu River where the remains of an old fort built 
by the French for defense against the great chief- 
tain of that district still are visible. Through plan- 
tations heavy with fragrance of vanilla, we came 
to the Water Grotto of Maraa, a great cave scooped 
out of solid rock by a subterranean river. The 
floor of the cavern is filled with a small lake of 
crystal pure water, stretching away as far as the 
eye can reach, right into the mountain side. 


jaunt 


Sensational Seascape 


We traveled on through the districts of Paea, 
Papara, Mataeia, the road skirting the lagoon’s 
edge, and we looked out through lovely groves of 
trees to the incredibly varied colorings of the sea 
beyond. We came to Papeari and Taravao, and 
around through Hitia, Papenoe, Haapape and Arue. 
It was in Arue where the late James Norman Hall 
lived. We had spoken to him and his wife just a 
few days before his death. Hall’s funeral on July 
7, 1951, occasioned one of the largest gatherings 
Tahiti ever had. Another famed writer, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, lived in Tahiti, in the district of 
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Pantomime dance is done to muted beating of ‘bamboo 
shoots which contribute odd rhythm to aid native dancers. 


Tahitian cocoanut palms offer food and drink to hungry. 


Tautira, and the’ house still stands where he wrote 
The Master of Ballantrae. 

From Pirae it was but a short drive back to 
Papeete. We arrived just at dusk in time to see a 
glorious sunset behind the jagged, craggy, fan- 
tastic peaks of Moorea, the island only eleven miles 
away from Tahiti. It was an unforgettable pageant 
of color, cloud and land shapes. 

There were many things to do and see those 
first few months in Tahiti. Several times a week 
we went swimming out at Pirae. This lovely, per- 
fect South Sea Island beach is curtained in green 
by palm, burau and other trees and shrubs, and 
off in the distance rise the mighty blue mountains. 
There was good swimming in many of the rivers, 
too, that run swiftly down from the mountains. 

There are always half a dozen or so yachts tied 
up alongside the quai in Papeete’s exquisite har- 
bor. A yachtsman’s paradise, Tahiti almost always 
has perfect sailing weather, with bracing winds. 
Hurricanes almost never occur around Tahiti, and 
much has been written about the isle’s fine climate. 
The temperature rarely goes beyond 85° or below 
65°. Evenings are invariably cool with delightful 
trade winds blowing most of the year. Climbing 
mountains, while sounding like a strenuous task in 
the perennial summertime of the South Seas, is, on 
the contrary, a pleasant exertion. 

As far as songs, dances and music, Polynesia is 
justly famous for all three. The songs and chants 
of old Tahiti are indescribably enthralling, espe- 
cially when sung by large groups of trained vocal- 
ists. Tahitian music is soft, melodic and in minor 
keys, but the dances are vigorous, sensual and 
erotic in the extreme, resembling Hawaiian hulas 
but without the latter’s symbolic pantomimes. 
Dancing can be seen and music and songs heard 
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almost everywhere, particularly at native parties 
and exhibitions, but it is during Bastille Day, July 
14, that the highest pitch is reached. Dancers and 
singers from many of the districts and other is- 
lands foregather in Papeete. The celebration lasts 
from ten days to two weeks. 

The main differences I noted after eighteen years 
are the pace and attitude of the local residents. 
They have acquired the speed and tempo of the 
more temperate climates, and business men are 
now really “busy.” Before, a visit would extend 
for literally hours, but now there is too much to 
keep people occupied for lengthy chats. Tahiti does 
a thriving business with the outside world, and 
thousands of tons of copra, mother of pearl shell 
and vanilla are loaded on all outgoing steamers. 


- Coming into the colony is an endless flow of manu- 


factured products, cloth, hardware, utensils, en- 
gines, cars and canned goods. 

Another point of difference is that out in the 
districts the native Tahitians are now not nearly 
as friendly. Despite the fact that during my last 
visit there were many times more American, Brit- 
ish and other tourists, you could not go a mile or 
more out of Papeete without some native smiling 
at you and saying “Jorana, Haere mai tamaa,” 
which literally means “Greetings, come here and 
eat with us.” And they meant it. They would be 
offended if you did not join them. Nowadays, a 
native hardly even says the traditional “Jorana” 
or “Bon Jour’? as you meet him on the road. Cars 
whizz by with such rapidity, everyone is so con- 
cerned with his own personal affairs and business, 
that the art of friendliness in Tahiti, which had 
been so remarkable in the past, has suffered a 
decline. 


Beachcombers Barred 


But taken all in all, the wondrous beauty of sea, 
beach, hill and sky that is here in the heart of the 
South Seas, more than makes up for any differ- 
ences or failings over the passage of the years. 
Despite a falling off in degree, the Tahitians are 
still more friendly than most peoples. Once you 
get to know them, their hospitality and kindness 
are truly extraordinary. But don’t misunderstand. 
The days of living off the native are indeed gone. 
Not only do the Tahitians know the value of a 
franc, they drive a good hard bargain as well. 
And it should be emphasized that the French gov- 
ernment is commendably strict with regard to po- 
tential beachcombers and other undesirables. Not 
only do you have to have a return passage but 
during each three-month period of your visa, rea- 
sonable sums of money must be spent for living 
expenses. If this is not done, the assumption is 


Reclining palm is convenient place to dry fishing nets. 


that you are either dealing in black market cur- 
rency or living off the natives, both of which mean 
non-renewal and a polite request to leave. 

A single person can get along quite well on 
$150 to $250 per month, a couple on $225 to $350, 
depending on accommodations. Yes, paradise, 
while not too expensive, still costs money. Yet for 
those who have from two to six months to spend, 
Tahiti makes an ideal vacation spot, sufficiently off 
the beaten tourist track and with charms, points of 
interest, peace and loveliness that few places in 
the world have to offer these days. ¢ 


Crustaceans add variety to comely Tahitian’s bill-of-fare. 
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> Western District is village of New Aoloau. Note bare- 
chested native, at bottom left, carrying, supplies, toward huts. 


Festival-bound natives, decked in flowers and leaves, paddle 
a skillfully-balanced outrigger over coral reefs at Pago Pago. 


samo 


REQUENTLY forgotten as a tropical treasure 

under the U.S. flag, American Samoa is peopled 
by pure Polynesians, probably the most perfect of 
the various types, with splendid physiques and 
handsome features. Chief island of the American 
group is Tutuila which shelters the excellent harbor 
of Pago Pago. Most important island of the entire 
Samoa group, however, is Upolu, whose main city 
is Apia, where ships of the Pacific Islands Trans- 
port Lines call about every two months. ¢ 


q booking toward west in Eastern District, village of Alao is 
seen along edge of Pacific, green mountains high above. 


Samoans enjoy fiestas which combine ancient, modern modes. 


«'" Atauloma, crowds of villagers turn out to witness Sivasiva 
dancers perform songs and steps in traditional style. 
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By Modesto Farolan 


Editor and Publisher 
Philippines Herald 


A CLUSTER OF 7,083 islands forms the Philippine 
-archipelago, its aggregate area approximating 
New England and New York combined. Climate 
varies from tropical to temperate depending on 
area and altitude, and it is peopled by twenty mil- 
lion Malays, among whom also live other Orientals, 
Caucasians and all assortments of races and na- 
tionalities. Natives are known as Filipinos, a name 
derived from Filipinas by which the early Spanish 
conquistadores called the Islands after their King. 
Philip II. 

In point of tourist attractions, the island group 
offers a large and unusual bill of fare from sub- 
terranean rivers to submarine volcanoes from abo- 
riginal Negritos or pygmy Negroes, primitive 
mountain tribesmen and Moro (Mohammedan) 
sea gypsies to powerful religious orders with pala- 
tial establishments and devout Christians who con- 
stitute 90 per cent of the population, from native 
nipa huts and carabaos or water buffaloes to mag- 
nificent relics of early Spanish rule, plus ultra- 
modern buildings, Parisian fashion shows, jai-alai, 

‘Italian opera, and ballet. English is commonly 
speken although Spanish is also still prevalent 
among the older groups. 

Manila is like Tijuana, Madrid, Singapore, 
Shanghai, New Orleans and a boom town com- 
pounded into a thriving concentrate. It is a lusty 
composite of pure Malayan, Spanish, Chinese and 
American, with a touch of a dozen other cultures. 
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It carries both an air of Oriental mystery and Occi- 
dental dash. 

In this city of a million and a quarter, the totem 
pole of pre-Spanish times has been uprooted and 
replaced with the wooden cross. In no other place 
can so many churches of old elaborate architec- 
ture be found in a relatively small area. Many of 
them however, are in ruins as a result of the last 
war, which almost completely wiped out the capi- 
tal. Like other modern cities, Manila has had its 
share of face-lifting, with loud billboards and neon 
signs as predominating features (enough to re- 
mind you of home). Yet, like the traditionally 
modest Filipina maiden, there remains about her 
an aura of coyness which charms rather than 
repels, 

What is the tourist first shown on a one-day 
visit to Manila? Before the war, Filipinos could 
boast, among many modern port conveniences, of 
the best-looking and longest pier in the Far East. It 
is still the longest, although it has not quite got 
back its pre-war handsomeness, Port and air ter- 
minal facilities are comparable with the world’s 
best, though, and visiting tourists receive an ofh- 
cial community welcome. Ladies get an orchid cor- 
sage, gentlemen, the finest Manila cigars. A colorful 
reception for larger tourist groups includes music 
from the world-famous Philippine Army Band. 

From pier or airport into the heart of down- 


World-famous Banue rice terraces are over 2,000 years old. 
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town Manila, you are taken through the ruins of 
the historic Walled City where Fort Santiago’s tor- 
ture chambers held many a hero in the days of 
Spain and during the Japanese occupation. You see 
General MacArthur’s Military Plaza Headquarters 
of World War II where “Eternal Flame” of demo- 
cratic faith now burns. Churches of Byzantine, Ba- 
roque and Gothic architecture—or what is left of 
them—stand as reminders of a fabulous period. 

Half a dozen steel bridges span the storied Pasig 
River which runs through the heart of the city. 
Across one of them, renamed after General Mac- 
Arthur, is the Escolta, most fashionable shopping 
district, at one end of which is the financial center. 
Here in this general area coffee-sipping crowds 
gather in cafes for ten o’clock brunch. Here the 
gold, real estate and other traders and speculators 
meet and transact business running into millions. 
Here, too, tourists make many of their purchases, 
from elaborate hand-embroidered pifa luncheon 
sets, exquisite buntal hats and ladies’ bags to wood 
and shell craft. 

Across another bridge is Malacanan, that gor- 
geous relic of the Spanish colonial period and now 
the White House of the Philippines. From here, 
you might be taken through the school districts. 
The oldest of the schools, the University of Santo 
Tomas, opened its doors even earlier than Har- 
vard. It has taken on added historical significance, 
having been used in the last war as a concentra- 
tion camp for Allied prisoners. 


Academic Atmosphere 


Out in Quezon City, adjoining Manila, is the 
1,500-acre campus of the University of the Philip- 
pines patterned after the most modern American 
universities. Atop a hill, rising above its gleaming 
buildings, is a carillon tower with 46 bells, the 
only one of its kind in the Orient. 

A stone’s throw from this estate is the Balara 
Filters, the source of Manila’s water supply and an 
inspiration for any poet. It has been developed into 
a beautiful national park and playground. 

Coming back to the city, you are struck by con- 
trasts which are not to be found anywhere else in 
the world: modern streamlined skyscrapers flanked 
by barong-barongs (makeshift postwar shanties for 
the dispossessed), sidewalk vendors a few yards 
away from the air-conditioned shopping places, a 
Cadillac passing a calesa (horse-drawn rig)—all of 
which make for the very fast and very slow tempo 
of movement that a newcomer learns to adopt or 
to look upon with amusement. There is, in fact, 
something to suit every mood and every pocket. 

Out of the city, on a smooth 30-mile asphalted 
highway, the visitor is taken to Tagaytay Ridge to 


Carabao still is chief source of power for Philippine plowing. 


view the “lake within a lake,” Lake Taal. Along 
the way he is shown the famous bamboo organ, 
only one in the world, at Las Pinas church that has 
survived fire, flood, earthquake and war for three 
centuries, 

Breath-taking Lake Taal has an active volcano 
with its crater, also a lake, in the middle, all sur- 
rounded by a ‘never-to-be-forgotten panorama 
brushed by the coolest breeze of the tropics. From 
the same ridge some 2,000 feet above the tourist 
gets a majestic view of mountain ranges, plains 
and inland seas. Rustic scenery includes paddies 
seasonally rich with growing rice plants or ripen- 
ing grain and carabaos in mud-holes or pulling 
carts filled with harvest and children. 

The Tagaytay treat is usually topped with a fes- , 
tive lechonada (lunch or dinner with roast pig well 
done over live coal) and perhaps a special exhibi- 
tion of cockfighting after a repertoire of native 
folk dances from the Ilocano pandango to the 
Igorot head-hunting dance or the Moro 
ceremonials. 


Old-fashioned carriages are still seen roaming Manila’s streets. 
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Moro tribesman lovingly tests blade of his razor-sharp kris. 


Mayon, in distance, has world’s most perfect volcanic cone. 


Colorful Moro outrigger plies waters off coast of Zamboanga. 


Thousands of visitors zigzag their way up to 
the modern summer resort of Baguio. This “cool- 
est and cleanest spot in the Philippines” can be 
reached in 45 minutes by plane or four hours by 
car from Manila. It nestles 5,000 feet above sea 
level among pine-clad hills, evergreens and Easter 
lilies. Here the Philippine Military Academy, the 
West Point of the Philippines, trains future army 
officers. Also here is Camp John Hay, U.S. military 
rest camp, renowned for its beauty. A few miles 
below are mining camps where the Hausserman 
and Marsman gold empires were first built. 

Down the other side of this Mountain City, 
through the Naguilian Road, you can reach another 
vacation resort by the sea, the Hundred Islands 
dotting the Gulf of Lingayen, where MacArthur 
landed to cut off retreating Japanese. 

For those who have but a day or two for a 
side trip, there’s Pagsanjan Falls in Laguna. Shoot- 
ing the rapids through Pagsanjan gorge in bancas 
(native canoes) manned by two skilled boatmen 
affords a new thrill to tourists. 


Southern Sugar 


The southern islands (the Visayas and Minda- 
nao) have their own allure. On the island of Ne- 
gros are among the biggest sugar plantations and 
sugar mills in the world. On Panay are interesting 
industries such as jusi and pina weaving. Pina is 
woven out of one variety of pineapple fiber and is 
made into barong Tagalog (native skirt), ladies 
costumes, bags and handkerchiefs, and exquisite 
luncheon sets sold locally and exported abroad. 

For those who can travel leisurely, Mindanao is 
an itinerary must. Homeland of the Mohammedan 
population of the Philippines, it is an island of 
color, romance and adventure. Rare orchids, coral 
and pearl diving, hemp and pineapple plantations, 
and the EDCOR where ex-Huks (Communist-in- 
spired dissidents) are being resettled and rehabili- 
tated, the first experiment of its kind in social 
justice—all these are exciting attractions in the 
deep south. 

Of course, no Philippine visit is complete without 
a trip to Bataan and Corregidor, symbols of 
Philippine-American sacrifice in defense of democ- 
racy. For the hurried visitor, a glimpse of Correg- 
idor may be had as your ship steams through 
Manila bay or as your plane salutes the capital 
city just a few minutes before landing. 

Places to remember of the Philippines are many. 
But the memory of a Philippine visit, be it 24 hours 
or 24 days, will always be deepened by the ex- 
traordinary warmth of Filipino hospitality. All these 
go to make the Philippines the Pearl of the Orient 
that once more beckons the tourist. 4 


I Was a 


Firewalker! 


By Jessie T. Horn 


Author is at half-way point on her seemingly endless journey across white-hot rocks of pit. 
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HILE CRUISING in the south Pa- 
W csc last year, we heard of na- 
tive fire walking ceremonies on 
several islands, and I gradually de- — 
veloped a keen desire to see this 
ritual. 

At Tahiti, it had been my privi- 
lege to meet an American-Raiatean 
couple who invited me to visit them 
in their home at Uturoa on Raiatea. 
This island is also in the Society 
group, over 100 miles northwest of 
Tahiti. Upon learning of my interest 
in the fire walking ceremony, they 
promised to talk with some of the 
village chiefs and arrange, if possi- 
ble, to have it performed during my 
visit. 

When I arrived sometime later, I 
found that my interest in the fire 
walking ritual was known through- 
out the island—such is the efficiency 
of the “cocoanut radio.” That evening 
a native from the neighboring village 
of Uturaerae called to present greet- 
ings of his chief to the visiting popaa 
(white person), and to express the 
willingness of his villagers to per- 
form this ritual—for a_ price. 
Through an interpreter, we soon 
agreed upon terms—about $90.00— 
and it then developed that prepara- 
tions were already under way in an- 
ticipation of my cooperation. 


Pit Preparation 


Husky natives had been busy cut- 
ting down large trees in the moun- 
tains and dragging them to the val- 
ley. Huge stones had been dug up 
and carried or pulled with thongs of 
burau bark over difficult terrain to 
the_same spot. In a clearing deep in 
the forest, a large pit had been dug, 
where the ritual of the Umu Ti was 
to be performed. It would soon be a 
glowing mass of red-hot stones 
across which the Chief would lead 
his people barefoot. 

Before leaving, the messenger sug- 
gested I would probably want to 
walk across the fire-pit myself, but 
I assured him that was the farthest 
thing from my mind. I was aghast 
at the mere thought of it, and told 
him I would be content to watch. 

Although —atiending _—_ Christian 
churches, many natives in this part 
of Polynesia retain an almost super- 
stitious belief in some of the old ta- 
boos and mystic rites of their an- 
cestors. They still believe it is super- 
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Native women make ti-leaf skirts and leis of flowers and ferns to be used in fiery ceremony. 


natural protection which prevents in- 
jury to those who walk barefoot 
across the hot stones during this fire 
walking ceremony. But some visitors 
discount the truth of this. They say 
the feet of the natives have become 
calloused by walking barefoot, or 
that applications, before* the cere- 
mony, to the feet of those taking 
part, render them insensible. 

Others claim a certain type rock is 
used which cools rapidly, and still 
others think that a form of hypno- 
tism may be practiced by the Chief. 
Being a matter-of-fact person, all 
these “explanations” only increased 
my desire to see this rite. However, 
I had no intention of risking my own 
fair skin. 

When we visited the pit at dawn 
next morning, all the able-bodied 
men and boys of the village were 
hard at work under the direction of 
Chief Mana Fenuaroa in preparation 
for Umu Ti. Umu is the name for 
the ground-oven used all over Poly- 
nesia for cooking food over hot 
stones, and 77 is the name of a plant 
having long, slender leaves, consid- 
ered sacred in ancient times and al- 
ways used in this ritual. Wands 
made of ti plants are indispensable 
for the performance, and must be 
kept in upright position from the 
time of picking until entering the pit. 
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The fire-pit was over twenty feet 
long by ten feet wide, and about four 
feet deep. Lying all about were logs, 
some sixteen inches in diameter, 
which were being chopped and 
sawed into proper lengths. Huge 
rocks had to be split, a difficult task, 
even for those brawny men. 

The first logs were placed in the 
pit a few feet apart from the ground 
level of each side to the base on the 
opposite side, thus forming a sort of 
cradle to hold the rest of the logs 
and stones. Small twigs and dried 
cocoanut fronds were placed under 
and over these. Then other logs were 
put on top. Some were green, to 
burn longer, but most were dry, in- 
suring a hot flame. On top of these 
were arranged the rocks, large and 
small, till the whole looked like a 
huge stone mound, extending over 
three feet above the ground. 

As we watched all this, I ques- 
tioned Chief Mana, through an in- 
terpreter, about his own preparation 
for this ritual. He told us that in 
olden times the priests went into 
strict seclusion in the marae for sev- 
eral days to prepare their minds and 
bodies for the ordeal. However, in 
recent times this period of prepara- 
tion has been lessened to one night 
before the trial. Chief Titi, as his 
people familiarly call him, was ret- 


icent about just what his prepara- 
tion consisted of. But he did insist 
on one thing as of paramount 
importance. 

He said, “J must KNOW that the 
fire—the heat of the stones—cannot 
harm anyone.” And he said it was 
necessary for him to repeat with ab- 
solute accuracy his invocation at the 
fire-pit before crossing. He insisted, 
too, that no one should look back- 
ward while passing over the stones. 

The women and girls of the vil- 
lage were busy nearby making yel- 
low and green ti-leaf skirts, and 
weaving garlands of flowers and 
ferns to be worn on the heads and 
shoulders of those participating in 
the ceremony. 

When all was completed, the chief 
gave the word to light the fire. 


’ Torches made of dry leaves were ap- 


plied at several points around the 
pit, and soon the whole was 
wreathed in smoke. We left it burn- 
ing brightly for about seven hours. 

Upon our return in the late after- 
noon, the pile of stones had dropped 
considerably but many of the logs 
were still burning. Most of the stones 
were red hot, and there were fre- 
quent sharp explosions when some 
burst, throwing pieces into the air. 
Natives said this indicated that the 
“fire devils” were being driven out 
of the stones, and shouted in glee 
each time. 


Sub-Surface Stones 


In spite of the intense heat near 
the pit, men began dragging remains 
of the large, partly-burned logs from 
under the stones. Thus the stones in 
the pit soon dropped below ground 
level. 

With long poles, they shifted the 
stones so that the general surface 
was, at least, fairly level. Some of 
those on top turned slightly gray in 
color although unquestionably very 
hot, but all the lower ones remained 
red. The heat was so terrific that 
none of the visitors cared to go with- 
in fifteen feet of the pit. 

I was increasingly horrified at the 
thought of anyone attempting to 
walk across that glowing pit. With 
leaves tied to long sticks, natives 
brushed the stones to remove any 
surface charcoal. A large stalk of ti- 
plant was placed in the ground at 
each corner—and all was ready. 
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Firewalker?! 


Chief Titi, standing at the head of 
the pit, clad in green skirt, garlanded 
with flowers, and carrying in upright 
position his wand of ti leaves, blew 
on a conch shell to signal the begin- 
ning of the ceremony. Behind him, 
standing in pairs, were twenty boys 
and girls, gaily dressed in the grace- 
ful ti-leaf skirts and crowned with 
fragrant frangi-pangi wreaths. Each 
girl wore a bright red hibiscus over 
one ear, and all had flower leis of 
many gay colors. All were barefoot. 

In dignified manner, Titi recited 
an ancient invocation, and, lowering 
his ti-leaf wand, struck the rocks sev- 
eral times. Then, stepping down, 
he proceeded slowly, deliberately, 
across the fire-pit, followed by the 
entire group. They all walked 
calmly as they followed their Chief 
over those hot stones until beyond 
the pit. They then turned, the boys 
and girls going back on opposite 


sides of the pit, and re-entered it at 
a middle point, walking across the 
stones to the starting place. This 
walk was repeated with none seem- 
ingly the least distressed by that ter- 
rific heat. 

After a short program of dancing 
and singing by the group, the Chief 
invited any of the guests desiring to 
do so to cross the fire-pit, assuring 
them that no harm could come to 
them. He looked directly at me, as 
his words were interpreted, and | 
knew what he meant, but I just 
smiled and shook my head. How- 
ever, as Titi continued to let his gaze 
rest on me, I somehow felt com- 
pelled to look directly into his eyes. 
In a moment a strange sense of 
agreement seemed to come over me. 

Suddenly, I knew I’d have to cross 
that fire-pit—come what may. 

Two stalwart Raiateans were se- 
lected to accompany me, and leaning 


on the arms of my escorts amid 
shouts of joy from all the natives, 
I stepped down into that glowing pit. 
Never could I have imagined such 
tremendous heat with no attendant 
pain. 

Dante’s Inferno was all I could 
think of, especially as we neared the 
center. I tried to select a stone for 
each step that had at least a shadow 
of fray on it. Flames could be seen 
licking the red hot stones below me, 
and my face, hands, arms and legs 
-seemed to be on fire. I never knew 
it could take so long to walk twenty 
feet! * 

What a relief, finally, to reach the 
other end, and take a long breath 
of cool air. My feet showed no sign 
of burn, although they did feel un- 
usually hot for several hours. I had 
crossed that fiery pit unharmed. 

I shall always remember Chief 
Mana Fenuaroa, and his simple 
words, repeated to me with great se- 
riousness after the ceremony: “/ 
only have to KNOW.” 


I wonder. ¢ 


\ 


Raiatean natives apply torches to twigs and dried cocoanut fronds sandwiched between layers of huge logs brought down from mountains. 


TRAVEL 


By Edmund Kurtz 


W' DROVE UP and up through the great, blue 
mountains that lead to the small, semi-resort 
town of Bandung, about 50 miles from the capital, 
Djakarta, or as I had known it before, Batavia. A 
member of the American diplomatic corps and an 
ardent student-of Indonesia was our host, and we 
had gone fof-a weekend high.in the mountains and 
lakes of Bandung to rest and relax amid scenery 
of unparalleled beauty and tranquility, which we 
had not found in the crowded, tense city of 
Djakarta. 

Djakarta, a densely populated city of two and 
a half million, showed many traces of the long 
terrible years of Japanese occupation and an even 
more devastating war for independence. Amid the 
varied scars of war, one very western modernism 
stood out: pre-fabricated houses. The juxtaposi- 
tion of these small, slick houses in old, delicately 
wrought Javanese gardens which formerly shel- 
tered Oriental dwellings, was pictorially startling. 
They were, however, an encouraging sign of the 
resilience and determination of the people to get 
started on their owa as efficiently and as economi- 
cally as possible. 

The familiar Hotel des Indes in Djakarta still 
serves as a buzzing center for foreign visitors. Little 
is geared for tourist trade at the moment. There 
are more pressing jobs to be taken care of first. 
The visitor in Indonesia today is definitely on his 
own and I recommend only the more travel-expe- 
rienced to tackle a tour of these islands. 

The narrow streets of Djakarta are still color- 
fully jammed with jostling crowds pushing their 


Balinese ritual dance known as =“ 
the Legong is performed on 
feast days and special holidays 
by young girls attired in 
exquisitely elaborate costumes. 


way through bazaar-lined thoroughfares. All the 
varied peoples of the archipelago are represented. 
The air is thick with numerous Malay, Javanese 
and Indian dialects. Dark faces and bodies wrapped 
in sarongs and slendangs with batik and ikat em- 
bellishments of extraordinary colors and geometric 
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revisited 


patterns glisten in the sun. Barbers busily ply their 
trade on stools beside vegetable markets, while the 
great canal, running straight through the city, 
draws its bathers and washwomen as in the past, 
despite the fact that this canal serves as a sewerage 
disposal. , 

I noted many neon signs blinking the titles of 
old American films. Saronged queues waited pa- 
tiently to see Greer Garson or a cowboy film, which 
surely demonstrates the universal popularity of 
Hollywood products. The Indonesian film center 
in Djakarta, by the way, is once again under op- 
eration. At the moment, however, films being 
turned out are mostly documentary or of a propa- 
ganda nature. Some interest is afoot to film the 
ancient Javanese and Balinesian religious ceremo- 
nies which are unique dance-dramas, but I’ve no- 
ticed a tendency among the more fiery independ- 
ents to do away with the ancient, accepted culture. 


Beautiful, stylized religious feasts continue, how- 
ever, untouched by modern events throughout the 
islands. In Surakarta, not far from Djokjakarta in 
central Java, we attended a very old harvest feast 
that involved the entire village in elaborate dance 
ceremonies and’ parades. Here we saw one of the 
famous wayang purwas, a Javanese puppet thea- 
tre’s performance that begins with evening prayer 
and continues all the night to the accompaniment 
of a gamelan orchestra. The male and female pub- 
lic is divided by screens, the dolls casting shadows 


Ancient mausoleum of Prambanan on Java is royal burial site. 


on the side of the screen where the women sit. All _ 
their lives the women have seen only the shadow 
play, only the men having the privilege of seeing 
the actual wayang. The plays, I was told, stem 
from a large body of Indonesian mythological 
poetry-plays and are highly religious. 

In Bali, where the dance and drama is most 
alive, the exquisite gestures and eerie sounds of 
their dances seem always in progress, obviously a 
great pleasure and outlet for the people. In the 
evenings, day-laborers take up ‘their gamelans, don 
their fantastic costumes and by torch light and 
bonfire dance out the stories of their gods, casting 
distorted shadows against the temple side, a hut or 
around the intense circle of immobile faces. 

As for western cultural activities, they are for 
the most part at a standstill. There are no Euro- 
pean theatrical companies on tour now and very 
few concert artists venture about the archipelago. 
The former Batavian Symphony Orchestra, com- 
pletely crippled by the return to their homeland of 
so many Dutch musicians, is valiantly starting to 
re-organize in small chamber groups. The Museum 
of Djakarta, however, is open now, displaying 
many magnificent examples of sculpture, paintings, 
textiles and handicraft. Here you see reflected the 
whole history of the Indonesian peoples and how, 
over a vast period, a variety of cultures has been 
indigenously developed on the separate islands that 
have, nevertheless, achieved a corporate unity. 

Although the feeling of tension is almost palpa- 


Women work alongside men during Indonesian wheat harvest. 


ble in the large cities such as Surabaja in East 
Java and Medan in Sumatra, one bright sign of 
normalcy is the heavy schedule of soccer games 
in Java and Sumatra, widely attended by enthu- 
Siastic crowds. Soccer in these islands has been 
completely absorbed into Indonesian life and is 
the popular sport. Again I found the proximity of 
East and West startling, for it struck me as very 
cufious to see these diminutive Eastern men furi- 
ously engaged in an English sport that roused such 
excitement from exotically dressed spectators 


Serious Indonesian musician serves as baby-sitter while holding his young audience entranced with pulsating native rhythms. 


stacked on top of one another like an ancient two- 
dimensional Balinesian painting. 

Today the great problem at hand, political in- 
dependence and the establishment of a system to 
carry this through, occupies all minds in this 
United States of Indonesia. The job, after cen- 
turies of parental support and political depend- 
ence, is a great one. From my knowledge of the 
native patience and determination of the Indone- 
sians, I am confident that the task will slowly but 
surely be accomplished. ¢ 


EINES 


Ernie Pyle building, formerly a theater, is 
serviceman’s recreational center in city. 


Sailor and Tokyo miss enjoy bike-riding. 
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Socializing occupies Navy’s free evenings. 


LIBERTY IN 


osT OF the American sailors on 
M liberty in Tokyo are assigned to 
Far East headquarters there although 
many others daily ride the trains 
from Yokosuka where their ships are 
anchored. 

It’s a novel, noisy and fascinating 
city to newly arrived servicemen who 
would be satisfied just to wander aim- 
lessly along the streets, staring and 


Sailors on liberty pass over Sukiya-bashi Bridge spanning one of city’s canals. 


being stared at, but local b 
people will not have it so. Sail 
pounced upon by sketch 
flower sellers, street photogr: 
palm readers, black marketeer 
venir merchants, beggars, shoe 
people and taxi drivers. A sail 
no trouble meeting the Japane: 
At night Tokyo blazes witl 
signs that invite all to the th 
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Souvenirs for home are on every sailor's liberty agenda. 


Imperial Palace grounds are prime targets for Navy photographers. 


Bicycle-taxi is cheap method of transportation. 


Art gallery appeals to sailor’s more serious side. 


By Rosaline Redwood 


Carefree Kingdom 


I° Tue Soutu Paciric Skas lies the unique King- 
dom of Tonga, made up of 150 islands covering 
a land area of 269 square miles, and populated by 
44,000 pure Tongans. 

Aboard a cargo ship, I watched the low-lying 
main island of Tongatabu grow closer. From the 
foundation of Tonga, this has been the residence 
of its kings, and the center of its religious and 
social life. As we entered the reef-opening outside 
the chief port of Nukualofa, shore guns boomed 
a deafening welcome, for the Queen of Tonga was 
on board. Descendant of twin lines of kings who 
had governed Tonga for centuries, and central 
political figure in the world’s only debt-free king- 
dom, Queen Salote, G.B.E., holds highest prestige 
in the Pacific. 

Escorted by the Crown Prince, Her Majesty 
slowly descended the gangway. Despite her ample 
figure, she walked with stately grace, a cumber- 
some flax mat covering her lavender frock from 
waist to hem. Her complexion was light brown, 
her coarse black hair was wound into a heavy 
bun, and when her full lips curved into a gen- 
erous smile I saw the warmth and happiness re- 
flected in her dark luminous eyes. In her youth 
she must have been beautiful. She was a grand- 
mother now, neither young nor beautiful, but 
gracious and queenly, and beloved by her Tongan 


subjects. A native band in white and scarlet uni- 
forms began to play, and crowds of blue-frocked 
school-girls waved aloft the national flag with 
its red cross within a white jack. 

I followed the gay procession from the wharf 
into the little town of Nukualofa, home of the 
Queen, and seat of the Government. The town 
straggled along the low coral shore, with wide tar- 
sealed roads dividing it into three-bordered blocks. 
A cool sea breeze ruffled the fiery bronze and 
yellow leaves of the croton hedges, and set swaying 
the exquisite red and orange hibiscus blooms. 
Above them towered the tele trees, with reddish- 
yellow fruit peeping from beneath great, glossy 
green boughs. The giant ovava tree, pictured on 
the Tongan penny stamp, stood alone in a green 
informal park beyond the square white post of- 
fice. And at the foot of a row of conical Norfolk 
pines, horses grazed and natives leisurely packed 
bananas into cases. 

Shops and houses of all sizes and designs 
sprawled irregularly back from the street, looking 
as if they had tumbled haphazardly out of a past 
century. Gabled roofs of out-dated homes, mostly 
in need of paint, contrasted strangely with the 
brown thatched roofs of native huts. Nukualofa 
had a hard-up look, in spite of the debt-free boast. 
I learned that timber, iron, paint and other build. 


in preparation for feast celebrating royal birthday, plaited leaves used as tablecloths are placed on ground and laden with food. 


ing materials had been in short supply for years. 
Tonga possesses no minerals of her own, no facto- 
ries, no public electrical system, no newspaper. 

The people themselves looked happy and con- 
tented. Graceful Tongan girls would smile at me 
and ask,’“Where you going?” and “How long you 
stay?” Some of them were beautiful, with fine 
figures and erect carriage, and as they strolled 
bare-fpoted through the streets, they wore their 
gay ankle-length cotton lavalavas with the elegant 
air of Paris models. 


Peaceful Province 


This isolated Pacific kingdom is singularly free 
from politicaf strife: The lav’s of the land, origi- 
nally compiled by a; Wesleyan missionary for a past 
Tongan king,, forbids work or sport on Sunday. 
And almost everyone, from the Royal family down, 
goes to church. In the large oval church where 
Queen Salte worships, there is seating accom- 
modation for 1,000 natives, and I found every seat 
occupied. A bare-footed preacher in long white 
pants conducted the service. An old mission law 
decrees that preachers must wear white trousers 
and women members must wear hats. Since new 
hats are not sold in this kingdom, women had 
decked their beautifully coiffured heads with an 
amazing assortment of hats that had already served 
several generations of wearers. I might have smiled 
at some of the ludicrous creations if I had not 
looked beneath the bedraggled brims and seen 
the warm light of welcome and kindly interest that 
shone for me. in gentle eyes. 

There was a feast after the service, and from 
a laden coconut-leaf table I selected with my fingers 
pieces of pork, chicken leg, crayfish and a messy 
concoction called Tongan pudding. Every impor- 
tant function in Tonga is followed by a feast. 

Tonga does not want publicity or tourists, and 
there are no hotels. At the one out-dated Govern- 
ment-owned boarding house, I was served home- 
style meals without selection. I typed by the light 


of a kerosene lamp, and when I wanted a bath. 


a native girl carried buckets of hot water from 
kitchen to tub. I slept in a mosquito-netted room 
with honey-colored flax-mat flooring, and a Ton- 
gan boy in orange flowered shirt and green satin 
lavalava brought my morning tea. House boys sang 
love songs as they worked. 

At low tide I joined women fishing on the reef. 
Every pool and crevice was searched with wire 
prods for shellfish, black sea slugs, slimy striped 
and spotted eels, and vicious clinging octopods. 
Tongan fishermen bait these devil-fish with im- 
itation rats, cunningly made from split tiger shells 
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Native practices age-old Tongan art of making tapa-cloth. 


fastened to a cone-shaped stone, with a long tail 
attached. The octopus clings to the bait and is 
hauled up. At night the natives used torches made 
from the sheaths of dried cocoanut flowers, and 
as the fish swam towards the lights they were 
cut down with long knives. By lantern light | 
inspected a colorful catch of large bulging-eyed 
scarlet fish, vivid blue ones, yellow striped creatures 
and tiny, gaudy fish of rainbow hues. 

Beyond the reef, naked Tongans dived into deep 
water, and with a one-pronged spear they hunted 
the coral caves, fearlessly tackling and bringing 
up rock cod and sharks as big as themselves. In 
the great shark fishing grounds offshore, natives 
actually nose sharks. They paddle to a certain spot 
in canoes, beat the sea with cocoanut shells tied 
to sticks, and chant a song to the shark goddess. 


Soon sharks come towards the canoes, and they 
are nosed and killed with clubs. 

By car, I covered the 60 miles of metalled 
roadway which spans the main island. Hens scat- 
tered at our approach, but fat pigs with litters 
refused to budge off the highway. Pork and fowl 
have been the Tongan meat diet for centuries, and 
were actually exchanged for iron by such early 
voyagers as Tasman and Cook. At the flying fox 
sanctuary several trees were so heavily festooned 
with the dark little bodies of these odd creatures, 
all hanging by their tails sound asleep, that they 
looked like a strange species of fruit tree. 

I explored the famous tombs of the ancient Ton- 
gan kings. Great rectangular mounds faced with 
huge blocks of stone weighing as much as 30 tons 
each, rose in terraces twenty feet high. There is 
evidence that some of these mighty stone slabs 
were brought from other Polynesian lands, and they 
provide a striking example of ancient stone ma- 
sonry. One stone archway was believed to have 
been built as early as 1200. The tombs of the 
recent kings are also terraced, and covered with 
a layer of polished black stones. The more im- 
portant the rank, the higher the grave. 


Palace Profile 


Back at the capital, Prince Tungi showed me 
through the palace grounds bordering the sea. 
The red-roofed white-wooden mansion looked more 
like a gentleman’s residence than a palace. An 
aged land-tortoise, scarred with bush fires and 
other accidents, raised its head sluggishly to look 
at me. Said to have been left by Captain Cook 
more than a century and a half ago, it is honored 
as though it were a chief. 

At the age of sixteen, every Tongan boy -re- 
ceives eight acres of land, and Prince Tungi 
argued that this area cropped thrice yearly with 
peanuts would yield three times the income reg- 
ularly received from copra. But Tongans are not 
used to laboring, and cocoanut palms might live 
for a century dropping nuts all year without effort 
for the owner. Prince Tungi’s learning has car- 
ried him well ahead of the rest of his people, and 
there is no one to share his vision. 

My last drive through the leafy lanes of Tonga 
ended at the airport, one of the finest in the 
Pacific. Its 604-acre area was given by Queen 
Salote to the British Government on a 99-year 
lease at a peppercorn rental. It was used extensively 
during the last World War when American forces 
poured into the country. 

An hour later, the straggling isles of the King- 
dom of Tonga were fading into the distance— 
white-fringed, green daubs on a sapphire sea. 4 


Queen Salote walks barefooted on wide-tapa cloth while 
woman follows old custom of prostrating herself before royalty. 


Tongan youth sets out in canoe for session of deep-sea 
diving and fishing for rock cod and sharks among coral caves. 


Tips for Touring 


By Carol Lane 
‘Women’s Travel Director, 


Shell Oil Company 


H ERE’S A FAVORITE $64.00 travel question: 
“What is a fair and simple formula for shar- 
ing expenses of a car trip?” 

The problem of course, is to be fair to the driver 
who is contributing substantially with the car it- 
self. Depending upoa-the number of persons mak- 
ing the trip, I récommend one of the following 
plans: ¢ 

1. If the ear ofner’ and only one other person 
are making the tfip, the simplest plan is to divide 
all costs on a straight 50-50 basis. 

2. With the car owner and two passengers mak- 
ing a trip, the transportation cost per person drops, 
and it is fair that the two passengers divide the 
gasoline and oil expenses while all three share 
other normal expenses. 

3. With the owner and three or more passengers, 
the cost per person drops even more, and the pas- 
sengers should bear all gasoline-oil-garage ex- 
penses, and, in addition, should contribute towards 
wear and tear on the car. A minimum of one cent a 


mile is adequate, I think. 


Communal Kitty 


A communal kitty into which each person con- 
tributes the same amount towards all shared ex- 
penses will eliminate much confusion and awk- 
wardness. And, if you rotate the role of “treasurer” 
each day, you'll be sharing the responsibilities as 
well as the expenses. 

The way to win passengers and lose friends is to 
neglect to establish a clear-cut financial arrange- 
ment before a trip. Even close friends have been 
known to part over no more than a few pennies. 
It’s never the penny, it’s the principle. 

Confine your shared expenses to strictly car ex- 
penses. If lodgings will be shared, those expenses 
can go into the communal kitty too. However, ex- 
penses for food, drink and entertainment should be 
handled individually. You may want a sandwich 
when your passenger wants steak. 

Usually the passengers take turns on chauffeuring. 
The happiest arrangement seems to be a four-hour 
shift for each driver. 

Don’t be shy about spelling out the details in- 
volving money. Semantically speaking, it pays to 
be specific. # 
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TRAVEL CROSSWORDS 
By Ted Shane 


ant BAe 


EER 


Solution To This Puzzle Will Be Found on Page 50 


HORIZONTAL 


There’s a ‘‘Vacancy” sign on 
her upper story 

Holy land, men beat the earth 
with sticks (2 wds.) 

Name of a p., p., or t. 
Best known flier in Shake- 
speare’s day 

What them as has does 
Cleanest, highest part of Spain 
Knowers of best 

What the Toonerville Trolley 
has never been (2 wds.) 
Device for seeing the world 
for nothing 

Hardest thing for the DDS 
to extract in Scotland 

He’s worth his weight in 
gold 

Hop, skip and jump for a 
Camel 


All cut up about the woods 


----Rappée, Conductor 
Cotton and Godfrey’s salary 
come by the this 

Ship’s filling station 

About the only things that 
push the Queens around 
Kind of nonsense or aqua 
It took quite a few jerks with 
pull to get Grandma into one 
Urge to go buy-buy 
Russia’s include the 
the moon and the sun 
Stillborn Broadway 
child 

Conservative end of the line 
(abb.) 
Persian 
Salamis 
Say this on going down for 
the third time ---- 

- - - but never say this! 

Chief support of big planes 
It lives off swimmer’s toes 
Despatched from this world 
by Harry James (coll.) 
Dish-shaped mugs 

To make a Frenchman hop- 
ping mad, call him a this 
Naughty Boulder word 

Work unit 

Ocean travelers find this most 
confining, despite the bars 
Elephant motorman 
Featherbrained Whackbirds— 
jump out and squawk all! the 
time 

The Thin Man, recently taken 
up Gardnering 

Herman Mellville’s South Sea 
Travelogue 

Greek porches 


earth, 


Brain- 


Napoleon, met his 


61 The Virginia Rumba 
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Hurricanes you don’t get wet 
in 
What a cool summer does 


VERTICAL 


Day Washington receives Mon- 
ey-Happy Returns 

Hoss of a different color 
Good for a couple of bucks 
in Texas, don’t let it throw 
you! 

Wisconsin dairy and wood 
town 

Any wind over 45 m.p.h. 
Uranium’s worth more then 
gold 

Montauk Point tips it (abb.) 
It’s on the mind of every 
soldier on Attu 

It’ll take your breath away 
if you’ve switched to Cal- 
vert’s 

Heap big senseless talk! 
A.B.s topcoats 

Flowery broadcast 

Old German Steel City 

Miss Hogg’s given name 
Mr. Cobb’s ditto 

Cleopatra’s happy dunking 


hole 

Port of call for Capt. Video 
Takes plenty of pluck to play 
this in public 

Describing Mr. Vishinsky 
Dem beloved strikers of 
Brooklyn 

Dopus knuckleheadibus amer- 
icanus: has been missing a 
long time 

It gives berth to the Queens 
Would you call its president 
a Meet-Head? 
Green land, 
coppers 
Avoids the giggle waters 

Ran from Kome to Berlin to 
Tokyo before the big wreck 
Grand old rag 

Paris with pagodas 

Navy’s favorite fuel 

From General Nuisance to 
Major Reduction 

Well known Monte 

World’s largest hotspot 

Texas cow town 

One of the most prominent 
things about Gloucester, Mass. 
Robert, the Deepfreeze Poet 
Nickname of first lion-tamer 
Smell of loneliness 

Ole State that went fur Ole 
Stevenson 

Exercised obsoletely 
Beantown porterhouse 
Europe’s favorite uncle 

Le Cog d’ - - 


once exported 
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O LIVE AND RELAX on a Pacific 

island where the climate is al- 
ways pleasant, where there is no in- 
come tax, no traffic stream of tooting 
motor cars, lurching trams and 
crowded buses, is the dream of many 
people. 

For some, such a Pacific paradise 
does exist in Australian territory. It 
is the little island of Norfolk, dis- 
covered and named by Captain Cook 
in 1774. Five miles long and three 
miles wide, its thirteen square miles 
lie in the Pacific, 930 miles north- 
east of Sydney. 

Norfolk Island, thickly wooded in 


Norfolk Island still has much the same atmosphere that prevailed when descendants of the Bounty’s mutineers emigrated here from 


By Marjorie Thomson 


orfolk 


Island 


parts, its green ridges and _pasture- 
like parklands studded with pictur- 
esque stately pines, is virtually a 
green dot in a vast ocean. The cli- 
mate is mild with an average tem- 
perature of 68° and ranges from 45° 
to 82°. There are no hot winds on 
Norfolk, nor cold ones either. No 
frost or snow, no scorching days, no 
droughts, nor are there any snakes 
or noxious insects. The average rain- 
fall is 52 inches a year. 

There are two surfing beaches and 
three shingle beaches along Nor- 
folk’s 20 miles of coastline. Else- 
where, except on the south side of 


\ 


the island, sheer cliffs rise from the 
water to 300 feet. Even in calm 
weather there is heavy surf. 

The soil is rich and fertile, food 
grows plentifully. Potatoes and 
maize thrive on the island, and fruit 
grows well, particularly cherry gua- 
vas, lemons, oranges, bananas and 
passionfruit. Crimson hibiscus riot 
along the 50-odd miles of roads. 

Norfolk Island has a population 
of 1,126. They are an easy-going, 
sturdy, friendly people, the major- 
ity descendants of Bounty mutineers 
from Pitcairn Island. Many bear the 
names of Bounty men such as Chris- 
tian, Adams, Quintal and Nobbs. 

They are good fishermen and 
farmers and much of Norfolk’s 8,528 
acres is farm land. The people earn 
a livelihood from small farms of be- 
tween ten and fifteen acres in size. 

There is enough employment for 
all, no income tax, no compulsory 
direct taxation and no death duties. 


‘The only levy is for road mainte- 


nance. Every man between 21 and 
55 can be called on at the discretion 


Pitcairn. 
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of the Administrator to give nine to 
fifteen days’ labor a year for public 
works. Or they may buy themselves 
out of the obligation at the rate of 
80 cents a day. Most prefer to pay 
rather than give their labor. 

Administrative center of Norfolk 
is Kingston, site of the first settle- 
ment, but social life is centered 
around Middlegate. There is a Gov- 
ernment school, a movie and dance 
hall, a bowling club, tennis courts 
and an excellent nine-hole golf 
course. Battery-operated radios keep 
residents in touch with the news of 
the outside world. . ~ 

Visitors to Norfolk Island are ca- 
tered for in eight guest houses which 
accommodate from, four to twenty 
guests. These are~ informal and 
homely. Tariff is moderate—from 
$16.00 to $25.00 a week. 

Tourist attractions include reef or 
deep-sea fishing, walking or horse- 
back riding. A taxi can be hired to 
tour the island. Most guest houses 
have tennis courts, visitors are wel- 
comed at bowling and golf clubs, 
and there are regular dances at Raw- 
son Hall near the airport. 

Air services connect the island to 


Surf boats bring cargo from ships to Cascade jetty for loading by crane on waiting truck. 


Australia New Zealand and Fiji. 
Big four-engined Qantas Empire Air- 
ways Skymasters leave Sydney at 
9:00 am. on alternate Thursdays 
and land on the island’s air strip 
five and a half hours later. Bi-weekly 
trips from Auckland, 635 miles 
away, take four hours by New Zea- 
land National Airways DC3 passen- 
ger planes. Air fares are $56.00 sin- 
gle and $100 return from Sydney; 
$40.00 single and $68.00 from 
Auckland. 

A ship from Sydney calls about 


every seven weeks to bring supplies 
and to lift exportable goods. There 
is also an irregular shipping service 
to New Zealand. 

The New South Wales Govern- 
ment Tourist Bureau in Challis 
House, Martin Place, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, handles inquiries and book- 
ings for Norfolk Island. There is a 
Tourist Bureau on the island itself. 
Further information may be had 
from the Administration, Norfolk Is- 
land, or from the Department of Ter- 
ritories, Canberra, Australia. 4 


Now, You Can Stop Saying 
“| Always Spend Too Much on My Vacation” 


No matter what kind of vacation you want this year or next or where you want to go, Norman D. Ford, 
founder of the world-famous Globe Trotters Club, tells you exactly 


—where to go—what to see 


and how to have the best vacation of your life and do it all for less money. 


WHERE TO GO FOR A HAPPY VACATION 

In his new book, Where to Vacation on a Shoestring, Norman Ford shows 
where to get real vacation bargains from one end of America to the other, 
from Florida to California, and he doesn’t forget Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, 
Cuba, and other favorite vacation spots. He names the most delightful places 
to spend a day, a weekend, or your entire vacation. He doesn’t expect you to 
spend a lot, so he tells you all the many things you can do within your 
budget and how to stretch that budget. 


HOW TO GET THERE—SEEING MORE, SPENDING LESS 

No matter how you want to reach your vacation spot or if you want to 
gpend your entire vacation touring, Norman Ford draws upon his long experi- 
ence and the advice given him by thousands of travelers, so that you can 
save, while enjoying yourself more, whether you go by auto, plane, rail or 
ship. On auto travel alone, his simple ways to cut costs can save most auto- 
mobile parties $6 or $7 a day. 


WHAT TO DO WHEN YOU GET THERE 

Whether you want to spend a weekend at Jones Beach or a full week in 
Los Angeles or other big cities; whether you want to tour the national parks 
or take in the magnificent Colorado Rockies or swim in the unbelievably 
warm waters off Nova Scotia, that Canadian paradise of low cost vacations— 
no matter what you want to do, you can find hundreds of ideas in this book 
for enjoying yourself more and filling your entire vacation with a round of fun. 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER IDEAS FOR A VACATION THAT WILL 


REALLY BE SOMETHING TO REMEMBER 

There’s a whole chapter, too, on the unknown vacation wonderlands almost 
on your front door. There's all you want to know about low cost sailing ship 
cruises, about fantastically iow cost mountain vacations, and many another 
idea to give you a wider choice in this year’s vacation. To top it all, you’ll 
find its detailed chart on whom to tip and how much to tip just the final 
touch to smooth your vacation, and make you feel this year’s was the best 
you ever had. 
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Whether you want to spend $100, $200, $300 or more this year on you 
vacation, you want Norman Ford’s Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. It’s 
a big book, with well over 100,000 words, and it’s a bargain in itself, espect- 
ally as it will help you get a better vacation and save you many times it 
cost. 


For just one dollar you get this money-saving book. 


For your copy fill out coupon and mail with remittance to HARIAN PUB- 
LICATIONS, 5 THIRD AVENUE, GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND) NEW 
YORK. 
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Mail to Harian Publications, 
5 Third Avenue, Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I enclose $1. Please send me WHERE TQ VACATION ON A SHOE- 
STRING. You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


City aud! State, cicics s picts oe. 0:s cisle e.sleieesrale/osie-s.9 a h'vre.eleie/s veins wecccccce 


Check here if you want special $2 offer, which includes book above, 
CO plus BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, a new, big book about 
the wonderlands of the world, where you can travel, vacation—even retire— 
for only a fraction of what you’d spend in the U. 8. It covers Mexico, 
the West Indies, the Balearic Islands, and dozens of other vacation and 
travel wonderlands. Both books, a $2.50 value, for $2. Just check the 
box and mail $2. Same money back guarantee if not satisfied. 
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HONG KONG! 


EF’ YEARS, Hong Kong has been 
a favoyite of Americans stationed 
in the Far East. Not only is it a 
shopper’s paradise, rewarding even 
for a visit of a few hours, but now 
that more hotel space is becoming 
available the casual traveler can also 
share in the cosmopolitan life of the 
beautiful Chinesé port. 

Flying into this bastion of the Brit- 


ish Empire aboard/a Pan American - 


Clipper, you circle Over tiny islands 
and through gaps in steep hills, soar 
over steamships in the harbor, past 
modern apartment houses perched 
on the mountains, and over hun- 
dreds of characteristic Chinese junks 
before landing at Kai Tak airport. 

Like most of the Far East, Hong 
Kong is a city of contrasts. The new- 
est British and American cars dodge 
Chinese coolies jog-trotting along 
with their rickshas. Narrow, winding 
streets, ladder-like in their steepness, 


ming white pagoda on estate of Aw Boon Haw 


looks bustling harbor of Hong Kong. 


lead abruptly to white, modern sky- 
scrapers. lLateen sails of junks 
patched with a thousand scraps of 
cloth are silhouetted against sleek 
Navy cruisers. At night, flashing 
signs in Chinese advertise American 
soft drinks as “good for the tummy,” 
while military searchlights probe for 
smugglers at the harbor entrances. 

Hong Kong is one of the world’s 
few free ports. No duties are as- 
sessed on most of the merchandise 
which overflows the shelves and ta- 
bles of its thousands of shops and 
markets, This means that manufac- 
tured goods from all over the world 
are sold here cheaper than in their 
country of origin. 

Hong Kong is the only place left 
in China where Chinese goods are 
available to the free world. Hun- 
dreds of factories from Shanghai and 
Canton have moved down into the 
391-square-mile Crown Colony and 
are busy turning out brocade, sum- 
mer shantung suits, camphorwood 
chests, carved ivory, jade, porcelain 


and silk. Advice on the unusual buys 
which make the colony the shopping 
center of the Far East can be ob- 
tained at the local Pan American 
office. 

Oriental brocades, 27 inches wide, 
can be purchased for $1.25 a yard. 
Silk women’s blouses, hand embroi- 
dered either long or shortsleeved, 
sell for $7.00. Hand-loomed Harris 
tweeds, 29 inches wide, come for 
$3.00 a yard. Jade costs anywhere 
from $2.00 up. Wedgwood China, 
service for twelve, ‘sells from $45.00 
up. Carved teakwood nested ‘tables 
can be obtained for he 00 for a set ~ 
of four. 

One of the minor miracles of Hong 
Kong is the tailoring. Tiny shops can 
produce a suit for a man in less than 
24 hours with two fittings included. 

Hong Kong itself is an island 
about ten minutes by ferry from the 
Kowloon peninsula’ which _ itself 
leads to a broad strip of land leased 
from the Chinese government. Ho- 
tels, mostly in Kowloon, vary from 
the stately old Peninsular with its 
cool, high-ceilinged rooms and the 
type of punctilious service you ex- 
pect in a British colony, to the brand 
new, air conditioned Miramar, still 
extending its wings. The hotel short- 
age is acute, and single rooms come 
to $4.00 to $8.00 a night. 


Sea-going native junks of all sizes and descriptions are jammed together at river mouth emptying into Hong Kong’s cosmopolitan port. 


The visitor usually does his shop- 
ping in the morning and sight-seeing 
by car, on foot or in a ricksha in 
the afternoon. Most fun is the ride 
on the cable railway to Victoria 
Peak, a vantage point with a pleas- 
ant little restaurant overlooking the 
entire harbor on one side and the 
odd-looking islands stretching away 
toward the Portuguese colony of Ma- 
cao, 40 miles away, on the other. 
Besides the Peak, you should not 
miss the amusing Tiger Balm gar- 
dens with the impressive Pagoda and 
the beach life on the shores of Re- 
pulse Bay. 

Sophisticated major restaurants 
provide variety from authentic €an- 
tonese dinners to the best French 
and Russian menus., One adventure 
is a fish dinner in the floating res- 
taurant at Aberdeen, a main port for 
thousands of fishing junks. You 
reach this restaurant by sampan and 
have the privilege of choosing what 
fish to eat out of a large tank of live 
fish attached to the side of the boat. 
No meal anywhere in Hong Kong, 
even with wine and all the trim- 
mings, costs more than $4.00, and 
usually much less. ¢# 


Race track. in Happy Valley 
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Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank Building 


is framed by archway 


at 


Government House 


is meeting place for sports-loving British colonists who gather for Hong Kong's spring and fall horse racing. 
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D NCE A YEAR, a peaceful Southern 
city bursts into riotous caper- 
ngs. Sober, conservative citizens be- 
ome clowns, buffoons;~fools and 


evils and engage in’dctivity“hardly¢ 


dentifiable with the dignity. employed 
yy them in everyday Mfe.— 

February 17 marks“culmination of 
estivities this year in the bayou city 
f New Orleans when Mardi Gras 
eigns supreme. Thirty days before 
taster Sunday, “Fat Tuesday,” and 
he four days preceding it, are set 
side for some thirty gala balls and 
cores of street parades. A “King” 
ind. his court are set up to preside 
ver the gay goings-on. 

While Mardi Gras time is a tre- 
nendous attraction to tourists, the 
harm of New Orleans is such that a 
isit at any time throughout the year 
vill more than repay the traveler. The 
Vieux Carre, New Orleans’ old 
‘rench Quarter has a Gallic flavor 
ound in no other place in the United 
states. The buildings with their fili- 
sreed iron lattice-work have an archi- 
ecture all their own. 

Mardi Gras, however, is the magnet 
hat will continue to attract great 
hrongs bent on becoming part of 
estival in New Orleans. ¢ 
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French Quarter has many unusual! alleys. 
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Torchlight parade of floats is one of major events during New Orleans Mardi Gras. 


When you visit Cuba, Mexico, Guatemala, ete. 


WILL YOU TRAVEL “BLIND’? 


Will you trust to luck that you will find a decent place to eat or spend the night? That 
you will do your shopping where you get a real break? That you will see and do as much 
in your time below the border as you can? And that you won’t spend an unnecessary dollar? 


But why travel “blind” when Norman D. Ford’s big book, The Fiesta Lands, is as good as 
having an honest guide right next to you all through your trip? This big book tells you what to 
see and do, where to stay, eat, and shop, and how to save money in every country along the 
Pan American Highway to Panama and on its Cuban extension. 


This book is frank. It tells you when to avoid towns if you're looking for meals or lodging; 
it directs you to hotels and restaurants which are clean and well run, and tells just where 
you can save while getting better quarters and better meals than do other travelers who 
just depend upon luck. It tells you, too, where to shop for handicrafis, curios, perfume, 
jewelry, etc. 


Of course it does more: it guides you along the highways and through the streets of towns 
and cities, so that you’ll mever take a wrong turn, never lose your way. It tells you, too, 
which sights are worth going out of your way to see, which aren’t worth the trouble. It 
never asks you to travel miles to admire a doorway or other minor points of interest; it 
concentrates on the really important sights: the pyramids, the big resorts, the picturesque 
villages, the world-famous lakes, beaches, mountains, etc. 


It tells you what preparations to make for your trip, all about, driving in these countries 
(even what kind of gas or oil to buy) or how to reach them via public transportation. You also 
learn when it’s better to garage your car and take public transportation to certain sights, and 
how to continue beyond Mexico either in your own car or by low cost rail, bus, station wagon, 
limousine, boat or plane (and at such surprisingly little cost that you can reach Guatemala from 
the U. S. for only $24.50, even less from Mexico City). 


There’s still more to this big book: detailed tours for exactly the number of days you 
can stay below the border. If you’re going to Mexico City, Norman Ford tells you just hew 
to see the city, the pyramids, Toluca, Cuernavaca, Taxco, Acapulco, Guadalajara, etc. in 
the time you have available. There’s just as much information for Havana, Guatemala City, 
and every other big city and country along your route. There’s full information on the fiestas 
to watch for, the customs of the country, and so much more information you, too, will say 
“J shudder to think how much I would have missed if I didn’t have Fiesta Lands with me 
on my trip.” Price only $1.50 on a money back. guarantee if not satisfied. 


For your copy, send cash, check, or money order, print name and address, and mail to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 5 THIRD AVENUE, GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND), NEW YORK. 
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+ Ves SOME, Hawaii is high adven- 
ture. To some it’s flashing sport, 
fun and romance. To some, it’s 
peace, detachment, lazy hours ‘on 
sunny beaches. To all, Hawaii spells 
the hundreds of things that add up 
to a perfect tropical vacation. 

Hawaii, with an average tempera- 
ture of 75°, offers not only one but 
five islands, all different, all conven- 
ient with hotels, tours, taxis, enter- 
tainment and the amazing tropical 
beauty of Polynesia. 

The 100,000 visitors who will va- 
cation in the islands in 1953 will find 
warm springs heated by volcanoes 
and cold streams from frigid moun- 
tain tops, and be able to swim in 
both. There is a snow retreat on a 
live volcano for those who like to 
bend a knee over a ski and warmer 
entertainment for those who like to 
bend an elbow over a koa-wood bar. 
There are fishing boats to join the 
marlin fleets at Waianae, Molokai or 
Kona, archery ranges in parks and 
forests, hunting tracks and hiking 
trails, and sun-warmed beaches. 

It’s going to cost less for a 1953 
vacation in Hawaii, too. There is now 
tourist-type air transportation ena- 
bling visitors to come to the islands 
for $125 plus federal tax one way or 
$225 plus tax round trip. For those 
desiring more luxury, with cham- 
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By Stewart Fern 


Island 
Magic. 


pagne, hot meals and cocktails on 
board, there are the great Strato- 
cruisers on daily California-Hawaii 
runs. 

Ship travel between California and 
Hawaii is considered by many the 
finest ocean voyage in the world. 
Matson’s luxury liner, the Lurline, 
offers a round trip as low as $260 plus 
federal tax. American President Lines 
provides frequent schedules to Hawaii, 
and there is regular freighter service 
out of California, east coast and gulf 
ports to Hawaii. 
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A look at the 1953 Hawaiian cal- 
endar shows one of the tullest festi- 
val years the islands will ever know. 

A first-time event will he the 
Cherry Blossom Festival, a Honolulu 
Japanese community program April 
17 through 26. The Narcissus Festival 
February 8 through 15, is the Hono- 
lulu Chinese community’s celebration 
of the lunar calendar New Year. 
March 26 is Kuhio Day, a territorial 
holiday honoring Prince Kuhio, first 
Hawaii delegate to Congress. Another 
March event is the folk dance festi- 
val given at Honolulu stadium by the 
Girl Scouts. May is notable for Ha- 
waii’s Lei Day celebration May 1. 
June is Kamehameha Festival month, 
a four-day program climaxed by a 
big floral parade June 11, an island- 
wide holiday, and in July there is the 
biennial trans-Pacific yacht race 
from California to Hawaii. August is 
Hula Festival month with hundreds 
of dancers participating in a four- 
Sunday program at Waikiki’s Kapio- 
lani park. 

Interspersed with these major fes- 
tivals are numerous garden and 
home tours in the spring (February 
through April), symphony concerts, 
hula programs and lwaus (feasts). 

Hawaiian vacations usually begin 


Beach cove along Kona coast, on island of Hawaii, was playground of Hawaiian royalty. 
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on the Island of Oahu, where Hono- 
lulu harbor and the vast interna- 
tional airport greet trans-oceanic lin- 
ers and planes. From Oahu, DC-3’s 
take off on local hops. 

“Big Island,” Hawaii, is scenically 
the most versatile of the group. Its 
beauties range from lush tree fern 
forests, where fronds tower 30 feet 
above the ground, to snow-capped 
live volcanoes. Hawaii has three air- 
ports: at Hilo, the orchid capital; on 
the Kona coast, heart of the coffee 
and lauhala-weaving industries, and 
at Upolu Point, in sugar country. 

Maui, with two airports, is a “dou- 


ble island,” a plait_across_an isth._ 


mus separating two mountain areas. 
Top scenic and histgric; attractions 
are Iao Valley, in west Maui, where 
ancient chiefs battled for island su- 
premacy; nearby Lahaina, original 
capital of the Hawaiian kingdom and 
for many years headquarters of the 
Pacific whaling fleets, and Haleakala, 
one of the world’s largest dormant 
craters, in east Maui. Haleakala, 
“House of the Sun,” large enough to 
swallow Manhattan, affords spectacu- 
lar views at sunrise and sunset. 
Little Molokai, the “Friendly Is- 
land” where many Honolulu busi- 
nessmen weekend, is a retreat where 


Royal Hawaiian Hotel, on famed Waikiki Beach, is one of Oahu’s most familiar landmarks. 


life is slow and easy, with much of 
the valleys and plains untouched. 
Hawaii’s greenest island is Kauai, 
the “Garden Isle.” Planes to Kauai 
land at Lihue, from which highways 
stretch in either direction along the 
coast. A road cuts inland to Waimea 
Canyon, the “Grand Canyon of the 
Pacific,” smaller but more colorful 


Feast of Lawalu fish wrapped fh ti leaves is prepared by picknickers at Kalapana Park. 
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than the original. Kauai, with tropic 
waterfalls and pools, has both fresh 
water and salt water swimming. 

On all islands, full resort facili- 
ties such as bus, taxi and U-Drive-It 
cars are available. Water is pure, and 
excellent dining rooms are main- 
tained. Charter boats and fishing and 
hunting guides may be obtained 
through hotels and travel agents. 

Oahu life is evenly balanced be- 
tween country and city. Outside of 
Honolulu, home of the Waikiki re- 
sort area, stretch pineapple and 
sugar-cane fields, steep and green- 
covered mountains, mile after mile 
of both beach and craggy coast. 
Within the city of many races are 
fascinating restaurants and _ night- 
clubs, museums and art galleries, 
shops with native craft work and im- 
ported silks and jewels of the Orient. 

Many tours among the islands are 
connected by 100 daily flights—the 
shortest 30 minutes, the longest 90 
minutes. Inter-island plane rates all 
are under $20.00, before taxes. The 
longest hop, Kauai to Hilo, Hawaii, 
is $21.08, tax included. From Hono- 
lulu, on Oahu, to Kauai is 50 min- 
utes, $9.78, tax included; Honolulu 
to Molokai, 35 minutes, $7.48, tax in- 
cluded; Honolulu to Maui, 55 min- 
utes, $9.78, tax included; Honolulu 
to the Kona (southwestern) coast of 
Hawaii, 75 minutes, $13.23, tax in- 
cluded, and Honolulu to Hilo, Ha- 
waii, 95 minutes, $15.53. Half-fare 
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Only royal palace on American soil, lolani, in Honolulu, was home of Hawaiian monarchs. 


family plans allow even more eco- 
nomical travel on certain week-days. 
On all the islands, including rural 
Molokai, complete visitor facilities 
are available. Fifty-two resort hotels 
and inns are open all year, and visi- 
tors have a choice of beach or moun- 
tain resorts, American or European 
plan, budget or luxury accommoda- 
tions. Even motels are maintained for 
visitors with rental cars. Driving li- 
censes good for 90 days are issued 
foreign visitors with licenses from 
their own home, if they pass a 
quick, simple test. There is no fee. 
Hotel rates begin at about $2.50 
per person per day, European plan, 
for modest off-beach rooms. Beach 
hotel rooms are available from about 
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Aloha Tower bids shipboard vacationists hello and goodbye from Honolulu vantage point. 


$5.00 single, European plan, and 

$6.00 and up for double. 
Transportation facilities and costs 

are about the same as in the main- 


land U. S. Honolulu, which sprawls, 


along a coastal plain and up into 
mountain valleys, is serviced with 
both motor and trolley buses. Rides 
are three for 40 cents, upon purchase 
of coupons, or a straight fifteen cents 
a trip. Average taxi rate is 50 cents 
for the first mile, ten cents for ev- 
ery quarter-mile thereafter. Waiting 
time is figured on the basis of $3.50 
an hour. U-Drive-It cars average 
$8.00 per 24-hour day plus ten cents 
a mile for gas, oil and maintenance. 
Average deposit required is $50. 
Although buses are available into 
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the Hawaiian countryside, most pop- 
ular form of exploring is the guided 
tour. Limousines carry up to six pas- 
sengers and a driver-guide, giving 
visitors a chance to ask all the ques- 
tions they want and have personal 
service. Hawaiian drivers are noted 
for their pampering of vacationers. 

Guided tour prices are about the 
same on all islands. Typical rates are 
$8.25 per person for an all-day 100- 
mile circle island tour on Oahu, and 
$4.35 for a three-hour Honolulu city 
tour. A fifteen per cent tax is added. 

Upon advance notice, American 
plan hotels pack picnic lunches for 
guests planning all-day tours. Euro- 
pean plan guests either buy a picnic 
lunch or eat at a ‘dining room where 
their driver pauses for a mid-day 
break. A sandwich lunch generally 
costs about 60 cents, a more elabo- 
rate meal about $1.50. Tipping in the 
islands is about the same as any- 
where else. Fifteen per cent for good 
service is a middle-of-the-road path 
which vacationers can follow in 
nearly any circumstance. 


Pacific Platters 
Specialties of Japan, Hawaii, 


Samoa, China, Korea and the Philip- 
pines as well as English, American 
and European dishes appear on many 
hotel menus. Entire meals based on 
a national theme are available at 
dozens of restaurants. In every ma- 
jor type of food the budget-minded 
visitor can find the equivalent of a 
“businessman’s lunch” or blue-plate 
meal, from around 60 cents to $1.00. 

Full-dress Hawaiian feasts, called 
luaus, generally begin at $5.00. That 
includes Polynesian entertainment as 
well as meals, and fills an entire eve- 
ning. One of the fanciest Waikiki 
luaus, scheduled every Sunday, is 
$12.00 per person, all drinks and tax 
included. It lasts about five hours. 
Chief dish of any luau is kalua pig, a 
pit-roasted porker served with steamed 
yams. Other luau foods generally are 
chicken cooked with chopped taro 
leaf in cocoanut milk, fresh tropical 
fruits, poi—the paste-like Hawaiian 
staple, cocoanut pudding, a seafood 
called ophihi and lomi-lomi salmon 
made by massaging chilled raw sal- 
mon with tomatoes and onions. 

For hearty meals or hearty vaca- 
tion fun, the Hawaiian Islands form 
an American chain of enchantment. 
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Hotel Headliners 


Roundup Room 


_ INTERIM Travel Associa- 
tion reports rapidly improving 
hotel facilities throughout Australia, 
New Zealand, Philippines, Japan, Fiji, 
Tahiti, Hawaii, Alaska and Canada 
.-- Ground has been broken in Hart- 
ford, Conn., for newest Hotel Statler, 
455 rooms, 16 stories high . . . Schine 
hotels in Miami Beach—including 
Roney Plaza and Gulf Stream—as 
well as in Miami with the’ McAllister 


are having television sets installed if 


all guest rooms . . . Algiers and Bilt- 
more Terrace are two-new hotels in 
the Miami Beach strip of chromium 
and sand . . . Nevelle Country Club 
at Ellenville, N.Y., has weekly out- 
door ice hockey games on Saturdays 
.. » High Point Inn at Mt. Pocono, 
Pa., officially opened New Year’s Eve 
with extensive snow sports planned 
for season . . . Shelton Hotel in Man- 
hattan has formed a foreign depart- 
ment to aid visitors who might have 
language difficulties, find U.S. cus- 
toms puzzling . . . Seattle’s Sorrento 
Hotel has opened “Top-o-Town,” 
modern dining spot giving panoramic 
view of city . . . Palm Béach Bilt- 
more in Palm Beach, Fla., has opened 
for winter with new luxury beach club 
fronting sea... Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., is adding a 
nine-hole golf course for a full 18- 
hole, 72-par layout . . . Hotel Playa 
de Cortes at Guaymas, Mexico, has 
undergone remodeling and room ad- 
ditions . . . From February 25 to 
March 15, Suvretta House in St. 
Moritz, Switzerland, will reduce rates 
up to 20 percent for late ski-comers 
... For 10 years a U.S. Army Hos- 
pital, famed El Mirador Hotel in 
Palm Springs, Calif., opened again 
to public on December 7. . . Pied- 
mont Hotel in Atlanta, Ga., has re- 
decorated lobby and mezzanine for 
better “traffic flow” . . . New York 
City’s Park Sheraton has installed 
1,000 17-inch screen TV sets. . . Dri- 
skill Hotel in Austin, Tex., has re- 
cently completed lengthy, extensive 
remodelling . . . Three-day jungle 
tours into Darien country of Panama 
and land of Choco Indians have been 
announced by Hotel El Panama in 
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New Desk Provides Quick Travel Information 


A SPECIALLY DESIGNED and _attrac- 
tive Hotel Red Book Display 
Desk is now providing travelers with 
finger-tip information on dependable 
hotels throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Developed by the American Hotel 
Association, the desk is constructed 
of one-piece plywood with natural oak 
finish and measures 23” wide by 16” 
deep. It comes equipped with a plas- 
tic holder for reservation cards and 
a securing device for the Hotel Red 
Book. 

Featuring the wording, “You're 
welcome to use the Hotel Red Book 
for information on hotels every- 
where” and bearing the AHA seal 
promoting “Travel the Hotel Way,” 
the desk is expected to become a 
standard item in AHA member hotels 
across the country. 


Canal Zone... New York City’s 300th 
anniversary is pictorial theme of Ho- 
tel New Yorker’s 1953 credit card 
... American Society of Travel Agents 
statistics show that more first class 


‘hotels (100 rooms or more) have 


been built in Greater Miami since 


World War II than in all rest of world. 


How do you order 


a meal in Paris? 
Tip a waiter in Rome? 
Get a haircut in Germany? 


New book eliminates the 
3 major headaches of 
Americans traveling in Europe 


With Speak-Easy (Harian’s NEW European 
language, money and tipping guide), you can 
get around Europe without language trouble, 
without worrying whom to tip and how much, 
and without wondering what your hotel, meals, 
and the things you want to buy cost in Ameri- 
can money. (That’s the surest way not to over. 
spend. 

Part 1 of Speak-Easy tells you how to get 
what you want in France, Italy, Germany and 
thus all Europe, even if you speak only English. 
(You also find this a simple, practical way to 
learn these languages, and so you pick up as 
much French, German, and Italian in a short 
European vacation as you could in months at 
a language school.) 

Part 2 tells you when, whom, and how much 
to tip in Europe (and so avoid the unnecessary 
cost of over-tipping and the embarrassment of 
under-tipping); part 3 translates foreign prices 
into American money (at both the legal and 
the free market rates). 

With Speak-Easy, there’s no more need to 
carry several guides. Here in one handy guide 
are all the facts you need to get around Enon 
easily, pleasantly, and without worry or trouble. 
Price $1.50 on a money back guarantee if not 
satisfied. Send cash, check, or money order with 
your name and address to HARIAN PUBLI- 
CATIONS, 5 THIRD AVE., GREENLAWN 
(LONG ISLAND), NEW YORK. 

Or send $8. the! Ree: offer consisting of 
peak-Easy plus Europe on a_ Shoestring 

—the world’s fastest selling guide to low 

cost travel in Europe—plus 2 supplements 

on where to stay, eat, and shop in England 
and France. $3.50 value for only $3. 

Money back guarantee if not satisfied.) 
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By Margaret Gardner 


EBRUARY IS the month when visitors to Paris 
F will find it difficult to resist walking into a 
travel agency and reserving a seat on train or 
plane for the Riviera. It is not because Paris in 
February is unpleasant, although this has been the 
most severe winter Parisians have seen for a long 
time, but because it is the month of the famed 
Carnival in Nice. From February 5 to 19, all who 
can afford the time and the money regretfully 
leave their beloved Paris to spend at least a week 
in the mad atmosphere of Carnival-time. 

The winter Carnival of Nice is one of the most 
colorful and gay folk pageants in all of France. 
For miles around, from all the picturesque little 
villages surrounding Nice, come the floats and the 
costumed participants who mount them. Months 
before the event, the gardens of the Riviera are 
carefully scrutinized for a harmonious selection of 
flowers with which to decorate the floats. 


Carnival Capers 


The Carnival opens with the Queen and her court 
leading the parade down the Promenade des An- 
glais, transformed into a landscape of flower-decked 
stands, with miles of multi-colored crepe paper 
floating from balconies and windows. They are 
followed by an incessant flow of floats, each vying 
for originality of design, motif and combination of 
flowers. Those who are mounted on the floats or 
who walk beside them are dressed in colorful cos- 
tumes whose originality of design is surpassed only 
by that of the huge grotesque masks which are the 
distinguishing symbols of this pageant. 

Then follow days of dancing in the streets, fire- 
works, more and more parades, and the famed 
Battle Of Flowers. A real miniature war is staged 
with thousands of fragrant blossoms used as am- 
munition. The combatants carry out this dramatic 
battle from boats anchored in the Mediterranean to 
shore and along the by-lanes and streets of Nice. 
Carnival is climaxed with a magnificent masked 
ball at the Casino in Nice, with all the flash and 
ostentatious glitter characteristic of the event and 
its setting. 

Be prepared for a complete lack of formality 
during these two weeks. If you don’t care for the 
idea of having confetti thrown at you from all 


sides, and if you would object to being kissed by 
any of the handsome inhabitants of Nice any time 
of the day and night during any of the manifesta- 
tions, don’t come to Nice during Carnival. It is all 
gay and light-hearted and good-natured fun, but 
completely mad. It is true that during the past 
years the Carnival has become an obvious tourist 
attraction, but the natives still regard it as their 
féte, and all the months of preparation are made 
for their enjoyment. If visiting guests wish to par- 
ticipate, fine and dandy, but they must be good 
sports about it. 

Carnival presents an excellent occasion to take 
advantage of the tourist train ticket, which of- 
fers a 30 per cent discount on the round trip fare 
from Paris to Nice. These rates are in effect all 
year, except in August, on the condition that you 
stay at least six days in Nice and return within two 
months. 

You will return to Paris just in time for the 
horse show, which takes place at the Auteuil course 
from February 15 to 22. Other events of interest to 
sports lovers this month are the fencing exhibits 
from February 29 to March I, and the six-day bicy- 
cle races from February 26 to March 4. 


Gadgets, Cafeterias 


Americans are noted for their love of gadgets 
and unique household accessories. A visit to the an- 
nual Salon of Household Arts will convince you 
that despite America’s multitude of inventions there 
are other countries like Switzerland and Belgium 
that excel also in the design and manufacture of un- 
usual home gadgets. This exhibit, one of the most 
popular of the year (almost two million persons 
visited it last year) takes place at the Grand Palais 
from February 26 to March 22. Salesmen, repre- 
senting companies from all over the Western world, 
are on hand to take orders. 

Another sign of the rapid Americanization of 
Paris is the success of two cafeterias recently 
opened in the heart of the city. Qhis manner of 
serving food is entirely new to the French, and the 
idea has caught on with great enthusiasm, espe- 
cially among the younger crowd. The prices are ex- 
ceptionally reasonable, the cooking is of usual high 
French standard, and the clientele is delighted. 
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By Richard Kent 


D™ IS REALLY. different on the tropical island 
of Hawaii.Largest of the Hawaiian group, 
Hawaii Island is but 147 flying miles from Hono- 
lulu. o 

It has always seemed to us more fun, more re- 
laxing, not to say less expensive, to spend a holiday 
where there are not too many people. If you feel 
the same way, by all means choose the Kona Inn, 
Kailua Bay, Hawaii, for your next vacation. 

But we're drifting away from our raison d'etre 
—superb food. Kona Inn’s Manager Wilkinson, and 
Chef Max Mori, offer a delicious variety every 
meal, every day of your stay. One of Chef Mori's 
specialties he calls Macadamia Layer Pudding, and 
when you eat it served with his popular Coffee 
Sauce this dessert is truly unusual. Seconds, and 
even thirds, are enjoyed with lip-smacking satis- 
faction. + 


Macadamia Layer Pudding and 
Coffee Sauce: 


Required to serve four: 


Two cups of cake or muffin crumbs 

One half cup of coconut or bee honey 
One quarter cup of brown sugar 

One Buffet-size can of crushed pineapple 
Two eggs 


Directions For Making 

Separate egg yolks-and whites. Beat yolks 
thoroughly. Reserve whites for meringue. Add 
yolks to remaining ingredients. Mix well. 
Spread mixture in a lightly buttered loaf 
cake pan. Cover with half inch layer of pre- 
pared vanilla pudding. Make meringue by 
beating egg whites until stiff, then adding 
one-half a cup of sugar, beating until the 
mixture holds stiff peaks. Spread meringue 
over mixture in loaf cake pan. Sprinkle top 
generously with chopped almonds or cashews 
(Chef Mori uses the typically Hawaiian Ma- 
cadamia nut). Bake at 325° for fifteen min- 
utes. Serve with Coffee Sauce. 


Coffee Sauce 

Melt 2 ozs. of butter (14 of a 14 lb. stick). 
Add 1% cup of brown sugar, 2 tablespoons of 
soluble coffee,*1 tablespoon of flour. Cook 
until well blended, then add very gradually 
a mixture composed of 14 cup of condensed 
milk, 4% cup of strong black coffee, and 14 
cup of honey. Cook until smooth. Remove 
from fire and add 1% cup of crushed pine- 
apple. Cool. Fold in 14 cup of cream, stiffly 
whipped, and serve over pudding. Makes about 
one pint. 


Protection for Travelers 
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acciDENT POlicy 


Before you start on any trip, stop in and get a 


TRIPMASTER Accident Policy! Pays from $5000 to 
$25,000 Death & Dismemberment Benefit, plus Medi- 
cal Payments of $250 to $1250. Policies issued im- 
mediately for any period from 3 days to 6 months. 
A $5000/$250 policy for 7 days costs only $2.00! 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
RP GsAg.D laNiGiie PAESNoNnS<Y «LENA NILA 


At beachside Kona Inn waitresses wear colorful native costumes. 
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By Elizabeth Nicholas 


HE NIGHTMARE of a columnist is to be repeti- 

tious, but it is impossible in 1953 for a Dis- 
patch from London to ignore the Coronation. 
Moreover, as Queen Elizabeth is young and 
healthy, at least fifty years may pass before an- 
other Coronation comes around. 

The original decision not to televise any part of 
the actual Coronation service has now been re- 
vised, much to the general satisfaction. For the first 
time in history great numbers of her subjects will 
see the Sovereign crowned, a prospect which, it 
must be said, has instilled in them a certain feeling 
of awe. The program which the Queen will carry 
out between June and July has, however, had a 
somewhat more mixed reception; in some quarters 
it is felt, not without reason, that her advisors are 
asking altogether too much of her. 


Royal Runaround 


After a very busy round during the first five 
months of this year, Queen Elizabeth will, between 
May 27 and July 24, visit Scotland, Northern Ire- 
land and Wales, make four State Drives through 
London, review the Fleet, the RAF, and ex-service- 
men and women, hold five Investitures, three gar- 
den parties and two banquets at Buckingham Pal- 
ace. She will inaugurate the planting of a grove 
of oak trees in Windsor Great Park to mark the 
Coronation, attend a service at St. Paul’s, The 
Royal Ascot Race Meeting, a tattoo, a ball, an 
opera gala performance and two luncheons, enter- 
tain Commonwealth and Foreign envoys, and hold 
innumerable audiences, garden parties and recep- 
tions. She will also go through the tremendous 
ceremony of the Coronation and the Procession 
through London, and, all the time, she will need 
to deal with the endless burden of State business. 

Those who do not see the actual Coronation pro- 
cession will have ample opportunity at other times 
of seeing Her Majesty and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
who will accompany her on all these occasions. 
Dates to remember are: June 3, 4, 8 and 9, State 
Drives through East, North, South and West Lon- 
don; June 11, the Queen’s Official Birthday, Troop- 
ing the Colour on the Horse Guards Parade; June 
15, Review of the Fleet off Spithead; July 15, Re- 
view of the RAF. 


Considerable consternation has been caused by 


the news—unconfirmed—that many Americans 
have abandoned the idea of coming to Britain for 
the Coronation because of “hotel difficulties. It is 
stressed that accommodation with private families— 
and this, after all, is not a bad way of getting on 
terms with a new country—is amply available. 
British Railways is gradually adopting the role 
of Aunt Sally to all those whose pleasure it is to 
write rude and carping letters to the newspapers 
about public services. On the subject of fares, it 
can at least be said that BR offers all sorts of con- 
cessions and rebates about which the British them- 
selves, let alone the overseas visitor, remain in total 
ignorance. Amongst the special tickets—all of 
which represent a considerable financial saving— 
are Cheap Day Return tickets, Day Excursion tick- 
ets. Holiday Runabout tickets which give unlim- 
ited travel over wide areas in holiday districts, 
Combined tours which cover road-rail-river trips, 
and Circular Tour tickets at a reduced rate to cover 
three or more consecutive railway journeys in 
England, Scotland and Wales (these are issued to 
suit individual requirements). During summer 
there are Pullman excursions combined with motor 
coach tours, weekend cruises to the French Channel 
ports, conducted rail tours to the Shakespeare coun- 
try and other places of historic interest, and two- 
day combined rail and river trips on the Thames. 


Wet Weather Wear 


Winter visitors can safely leave the purchase of 
wet-weather attire until they have arrived in Eng- 
land. Storm gear the English understand only too 
well, and their rainwear is efficient and inexpen- 
sive. It might be added that Englishmen—except, 
perhaps, very old, very frail Englishmen—never 
wear galoshes. This habit in their American cousins 
strikes them as being distinctly comic, though that 
is no reason why you need abandon it. 

Even more comic are waterproof hat covers, and 
of all wartime eccentricities noticed in American 
servicemen, the custom of wearing a waterproof 
protector over a uniform cap was.perhaps the most 
eccentric cut of all. Research fails to provide a sat- 
isfactory explanation beyond the theory that it 
seemed odd in a man who might at any time be 
called upon to face wounds and death, to worry 
about getting his cap wet. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 
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OBJECTS: to create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservatian, of our natural resources, 
the preservation, of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National. Parks ané playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our‘wild animal and bird life; to 
assist the godd Toads, safety first, city beau- 
tiful, and all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship with the people of the world in order 
to secure the cause of international peace 
and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark; 
Firms: American Express Co., Belgian Tourist Com- 
mission, French National Railroads, Scenic Inns of 
America. 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following persons are eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing them for membership: 


INGHIE@ 5 dit vin ar TS Vite 6 pec eee Fonts eee eae ere ie 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
Address. 340 \scarnsang ee tee Se, ee eee 
(please print) 
CIC Y re os PEG Fe elke hea OLALEs eee tran che ane eee 


L] Gift Membership 


Neariae: icity oso ra tanecherer ot ie he ae ohne helenae ae 
Address.ic-25 sof FE oo ee ee eee 
f) -Gift Name of nominating member ... 
Menibershipn: «sss aacettas ee eee eee ee 
Membership dues: $5.00 per Address: ............. 
year, including year'sisubscrip-- 2.2 seieeieeete eee 


tion to TRAVEL. Membership #........ 


NOTE: Membership in the National Travel Club makes a valued gift for any 
occasion. If you wish one of your nominees to receive a gift membership 


from you, please put a check mark in the box provided, and we will bill 
you upon his acceptance by the Membership Committee. 


Planning a trip? 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


Bem iaihMe a trip 10 22 oe sc ene oG ote. 8 eae 


and would like information on: 


Plane Bus Hotels 

Ship Train Package trip 

Mere will be oi. 06 ens. ee in my party. I plan to 
vein, NAY came Pees Prantl ametHER "oii wih sn0)t oa eee 


Approximate amount of money I wish to spend ...... 


UTR Ss ee Membership #....... 


Send information to: 


ACCS TAPPER eke its iors emai Salle 


February 1953 


Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
a minimum of two weeks for processing of 
your request. 


Lam; planning at trip, from, cocaine ae eee 
LOT a rane and would like a routing 
WIG s 10: cys epgssc aries cab wicushs ska sepmeseeuateeer Ere Cree 
I am planning to leave ...........¢...... 
WNamer). be. nits tl el © a a ee a ee 
Membership, Not... ot: .ai eae 
A.ddressyy...A20eHies wth. Taty eae e cere 

Carty fo. Sa ee ee 

Lone. =e: States, eee 
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By Will Lane 


G Piegee PHOTOGRAPHY takes plenty of prepara- 
tion when the mission is to Alamogordo, Mala- 
bar, Antofagasta and other far corners of the 
earth. But when the safari is to the corner food 
market and back, it takes plenty of a hidden ingredi- 
ent—imagination. 

Anyone can snap a beautiful picture of Spring- 
time in Paris, or Apple Blosson Time on the Rivi- 
era. But the real test comes when you have to do it 


with a head of cabbage and a couple of turnips. 


Even a lowly onion can have sex appeal, if you 
slice it right. Switch on a light, bring the camera 
up close, look into the viewfinder and—lo and be- 
hold—Figure 1. Not bad. 

The ambitious photographer can go on from 
there—perhaps using two slices—or, throwing ti- 
midity to the winds—employing a whole onion. 
No matter how you slice it, however, it is only a 
still-life—inanimate. 

The next step in artistic development is to re- 
enact, in miniature, a scene from the stage of life, 
such as a vine-covered cottage (from the dime 
store) nestling below a snow-capped (powdered 
sugar) mountain peak. The Swiss Alps on a kitchen 
table. From there, it’s not far to Paris and A Night 
at the Ballet, as in Figure 2. 

This beautiful turnip torso is embellished with 
carrot legs and a couple of grapes. If the larder is 


ONLY $97 to ARGENTINA? 


Yes, it does cost less to travel almost everywhere if you know ALL 
THE WAYS of reaching your destination. 


You can reach Argentina for $550-$1000 by luxury liner or for $97 
by rail and bus. You can go around the world for $5,000 by luxury 
cruise or for only $600 via connecting steamers. FOREIGN LANDS AT 
STAY-AT-HOME PRICES details how to see the world for little money, 
by using bus, rail, boat, freighters, and other competing services. 

Do you want to cross Europe or the Sahara, visit Istanbul or 
Baghdad, or reach Paris via Rio? This fact-packed directory tells 
how to get there—and almost practically anywhere else, from Tahiti 
to Timbuctu—at the lowest price and via the most scenic routes. 
It proves over and over again that you can travel far, even if you 
think yeu can afford only a vacation in the U.S. 


This brand new guide is yours for just $1, and your dollar also 
brings you the following priceless reports: 


1. FREIGHTER LIFE. What vagabond voyaging is all about. 
Plenty of photos. 


2. HOW TO GET A JOB ON A SHIP. 
Tear out ad, print name and address, and mail with $1 to HARIAN 


PUBLICATIONS, 5 THIRD AVE., GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND), 
NEW YORK. 


running low, one grape will do, if cut in halves. The 
arms are turnip stalks. That’s all, except, of course, 
for the theatre wings—two fresh cabbage leaves. 
A normal complement of eyes, lips and nose can be 
drawn with pen and ink. But if the face is left fea- 
tureless, it’s more abstract—like a woman from 
Mars, or Venus, rather. 

The dark backdrop sets off our ballerina’s milk- 
white form. Illumination comes from a single spot- 
light. Enough supplementary, light comes from the 
room to fill in the shadows. If a fill light is used, it 
should be diffused and kept at a distance to cast no 
conflicting shadows. The main spotlight always 
dominates. It is kept closer~or stronger than any 
other lights. This is a fundamental of all lighting— 
whether the subject is an expansive landscape scene 
or a tiny portrait. 

The, spotlight simulates natural sunlight on a 
clear day. An excellent source is a slide projector. 
Remove the slide-carrier and you have a spotlight. 
An enlarger, especially the condenser type, also 
can be used. Ordinary reading lamps also can pro- 
vide plenty of illumination for table-top subjects. 
With one 100-watt lamp, at about three feet, you 
can shoot at F/ 8 with a one-second time exposure. 
Use a fast film such as Eastman less XX or 
Ansco Superpan Press. 

A favorite device of mine for an improvised 
spotlight effect is a single, naked bulb. Use a pro- 
jector lamp or a white, unfrosted bulb of 100 watts 
or more, without a reflector. This gives sharp, 
single shadows—like sunlight. 


Fig. 1. Slice of onion on glass appears to float in space. 
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Up to this point, we haven’t said anything about 
conventional photoflood or photospot lamps, as- 
suming you would use them if available, especially 
the photospots. However, they give more light than 
you need. Just as appropriate is the Mazda, 100- 
watt or larger, spotlight bulbs which are widely 
used for commercial displays, and are inexpensive 
—less than a dollar. 

Experiment with some table-top scenes to en- 
hance your appreciation of lighting problems. All 
the world’s a stage—and so is a kitchen table if 
you have a few vegetables to cast in the leading 
roles. These characters will give you no back talk, 
demand no salaries, no agents, no residual rights, 
no model fees. -And* when it’s all over, even if you 
don’t like the pictures, you stilldvave the ingredients 
for another type of -masterpiece—a bowl of vege- 


table soup. a ae 


Projector Care 


Four rules for the protection and efficiency of 
motion picture and slide projectors, as recom- 
mended by the Sylvania Electric company, are: 

1. Allow the lamp to cool in the air stream after 
use. A minute or two suffices to carry off excess 
heat. When rewinding film, turn off the lamp so the 
blower will cool it. Keep a spare lamp. Never change 
a lamp until first turning off the current. 

2. Avoid jarring the projector, especially when 
the lamp is hot, as it may damage the filament. Keep 
the projector in its carrying case when not in use to 
protect from dust and Gamage. 


Fig. 2. Vegetables provide material for table-top ballet. 
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mirrors and reflectors should be 
cleaned only with a soft cloth, lens tissue or cotton. 
First, brush off any dust with a camel’s-hair brush. 
Dust is an abrasive that can cause bad scratches if 
rubbed in. Use liquid lens cleaner—but sparingly— 


3. Lenses, 


only when there is an accumulation of grease, oil or 
dirt that resists normal, gentle cleaning efforts. 

4. Use oil sparingly. Slide projectors require 
lubrication only if blower-cooled. Movie projectors 
should be oiled only in accordance with the instruc- 
tion book. Wipe off surplus oil, as it attracts dust. 

A free projector maintenance kit is now available 
with each new Sylvania projection lamp. The kit 
contains a koroseal lens cap, lens tissue, a cleaning 
brush and a four-page booklet on maintenance. 


Graflex Contest 


Prizes totalling $10,000 will be awarded in the 
1953 Graflex photo contest which is open until Feb- 
ruary 15, 1953. The hew picture-story division offers 
$3,150 for eight winning stories in color or in black 
and white. Picture stories are described as consist- 
ing of four or more pictures which tell a story or 
convey an idea. Captions may be included. Entry 
blanks are available at photo stores. 


Flash Efficiency 


Some photographers are in the habit of wetting 
the base of each flash bulb with their tongue to in- 
sure good contact. This can introduce poisonous 
lead into the system. Another practice that is not 
recommended is sandpapering the end of the bulb 
to clean it. This can introduce traces of abrasives 
into the battery case. If the end of the bulb must 
be cleaned to insure good contact, a piece of heavy 
canvas is the best abrasive. This may be glued to 
the side of the camera. However, best of all, is to 
have a flash gun, such as the Graflite, which has a 
sharp post which cuts into the end of the bulb. This 
insures good contact at all times without necessi- 
tating any preparation or cleaning of the flash bulbs. 


i, Special order blank for conveniently ordering the 
Harian books advertised in this issue of Travel Mag- 


azine. Send now for fast delivery 


| Mail to Harian Publications, 5 Third Avenue 

Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 

| I have enclosed $...... (cash, check, or money order). Please send me 
| the books checked below, on a money back guarantee if I am not satisfied: 
______ Foreign Lands at Stay-at-Home Prices, with 2 reports: Freighter 
| Life and How to Get a Job on a Ship. $1. 

| Fiesta Lands—Through Cuba, Mexico, Guatemala, and other lands 
along the Pan-American Highway on a Shoestring. $1.50 

| Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. (See next entry for 
l special offer.) 

Where to Vacation on a Shoestring, plus Bargain Paradises of the 
| World, a $2.50 value for $2. 

| Speak-Easy (Harian’s NEW European Language, Currency, and 
| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

y 


Tipping Guide.) $1.50. (See next entry for special offer.) 
Speak-Easy plus Europe on a Shoestring and 2 supplements on 
where to stay, eat, and shop in England and France, a $3.50 
value for $3. 

All books listed above—$8.50 value—for $6. 
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ontest Winners 
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CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize 
of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but 
should send only black and white prints. Although any 
size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 
preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, locale 
of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera 
and film used, with speed, lens opening and filter, if ® 
any, MUST be on the back of the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling 
of photographs, TraveL cannot be responsible for their 
return ox condition. The right to future publication of 
prize-winning pictures without additional payment is re- 
tained by TRAVEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, TRAVEL, 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, 
Great Sledding stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the 


2 ss try i. losed. 
fb f Glenn Dixon of Mount Vernon, Washington, has added human neck) x — a as or , Wher joa 
2 * : ntries reaching this office after the judging of the 
rs Canhic plied Ue ladlerenhicc larry tart Speed current contest will be held for the following month. 
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What's New? 
ef Old Parisienne reading billboard’s fine print was 
gecon caught by H. Uyesato of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
with Leica using Plus-X film, 1/200 at £:5.6. 


RUE 
DE BABYL® E 


BE PEE ie aot 


: ag ae ee 
oak STO" * PERS AVON 
Ly 2 aD 


Castles in the Air 
fi . d View of castle at Carcassonne, France, taken with 
thir. Rolleiflex, Plus X film, 1/25 at £:16, wins third 

prize for Marjorie Wihtol of Red Bank, New Jersey. 
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FEBRUARY BOOK SELECTION 


‘We Shared an Island’ 


iPas PROSPECT of leaving a job, 
friends and civilization to take up 
a new life of an isolated tropic isle 
has appealed to most of us at one 
time or another. The fact that so few 
of us get beyond the dreaming stage 
heightens the fascination of a story 
written by one who did precisely that. 

Guy Morrison, an Austfalian news- 


paper man, packed afew belongings ’ 


trundled his wife and two children 
into a small boat anf be&an an ex- 
perience that finds charming expres- 
sion in We Shared An Island ( W. W. 
Morton & Co., 227 pages). Rain, 
primitive simplicity, work and more 
rain set the tempo of life on their 
little isle but with it came, so they 
thought, freedom and escape. 

The little island of Moan-ahra is 
one mile square, within the Great 
Barrier Reef of Queensland. To it 
came Morrison, his wife Ruth and 
their two children, aged five and six, 
to spend the remainder of their days 
in seclusion and independence. Al- 
ready there were two artistsgwho held 
title to the land—Paul a dreamer, 
philosopher and impoverished, and 
Merton, stern, sensitive and the re- 
luctant backer of the little colony. 

Close quarters, artistic temperament 
and precocious children proved to be 
too great an obstacle for complete 
harmony. The incessant downpour, 


Tiny island of Moan-ahra off Australian coast held some of the answers to author's dreams. 


however, prevented the building of 
new shelters. They began hating each 
other, tolerating each other, yet de- 
pending on each other. 

After weeks of boredom, discomfort 
and hunger, finally the rain stopped. 
With the advent of sunshine came a 
period which corresponded in some 
measure with their ideas of life on 
a tropic isle. Clearing a portion of the 
dense jungle, building their house, 
cultivating a plot of ground, milking 
their goat, fishing and just idling gave 
the Morrisons a taste of the life they 
longed for. 

We Shared an Island is an unusual 
tale filled with humor, pathos and 
significance told entertainingly by 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 
the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


February 1953 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘Arm Chair Travelers’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


4 Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
Ed Land eIn the Mountains ¢ In the Valleys 
ES ° By the Lakes e By the Sea 


All Described in Detail 
Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
On vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 Sent promptly by mail. $450 


Send check or cash. Dept. B 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MISHIGAN 


one who lived it. Readers will find it 
difficult to put it down before they fin- 
ish it and even harder to keep from 
peeking at the final pages to see how 
it ends. 

We liked it tremendously and feel 
certain you will too! 


Get Your Copy Through 
The Travel Book Club 


All members of the National Travel 
Club are eligible to join the Travel 
Book Club and secure this volume and 
other interesting travel books at a 
discount. Why not start your affilia- 
tion with We Shared an Island by 
clipping and mailing the coupon be- 
low today? 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me “We Shared an 
Island” at the special membership 
price of $2.60. 


Remittance is enclosed. O 


Enroll me as a member of the Travel 


Book Club. 
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Lines Aft... 
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Travel Fund 


Dear Sirs: 


While reading J. P. McEvoy’s article 
The World at Will UTravet, Nov. 
1952] I couldn’t help feeling that his 
acquaintances didn’t want to make 
those trips badly enough, for I know 
that “where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” I have recently returned from 
a month’s vacation in the Hawaiian 
Islands. I departed from the shelter of 
my home just about two months after 
my twenty-first birthday. I went alone 
and I knew no one there. I do now! 

Many people wonder how I saved 
enough money to make such a trip 
with no help on the side from my fam- 
ily. I just happen to want to visit as 
many places as I can intensely enough 
to watch my dollars and set aside a 
fixed amount each week for the ex- 
press purpose of traveling. 

Beforehand knowledge is often a 
handy thing to have, therefore I read 
every article in Travet. I know that 
some day I will be seeing many of the 
places that I read about in TRAVEL. 

Joann Clayton 
Euclid, O. 


Excited Change 


Dear Sirs: 


The story of Grand Cayman (Island 
Available) by Mendal Johnson in the 
December issue of TRAVEL has changed 
the entire course of our vacation plans. 
We have spent previous vacations in 
Mexico, Cuba, Florida and so on, and 
did intend this year to return to Florida. 
After reading the article, we became 
quite excited about the idea and have 
already applied for reservations from 
Tampa... 

Orlo D. Wheaton 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


At Sea 


Dear Sirs: 

On page 34 of the December, 1952, 
issue of TRAVEL you list ships which 
have sunk in the Twentieth Century 
(Travel —to Treasure!), but we find 
no mention of the Titanic, which went 
down April 15, 1912. We are curious 
as to why it was omitted. Will you tell 
us? 

Pearl H. Neilson 
Chambers, Nebr. 
Titanic oversight—Ed. 


TRAVEL MARKET PLALE 


RATES: 35¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from purchases or sale of articles or services herein advertised. 


PARIS, FRENCH Riviera, Monte Carlo, Mar- 
seilles, Lourdes, Rome, Venice, Pisa, Siena, 
Sorrento, Pompeii, Athens, India, Bali, etc. 
Highest quality color slides. Write for free 
catalog T. Argo Slides, 62 William Street, 
New York 5, N. Y,. 


IMPORT—EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable, 
world-wide, mail-order business from home, 
without capital, or travel abroad. Established 
World Trader ships instructions for no-risk ex- 
amination. Experience unnecessary. Free de- 
tails. Mellinger, 152, Los Angeles 24. 


FINER FOODS from famous places . . . for 
the epicurean . . . for unusual gifts .. . for 
menu variety. Write to-day for free lists. 
Browns Fancy & Imported Foods, 3117 East 
13th, Wichita, Kansas. 


U. S. RARE COIN Value Guide. Listing prices 
paid for every coin minted by the United 
States Mints since 1793. Profusely illustrated. 
Only $1.00 postpaid. Joel Tillberg, Proctor 7, 
Vermont. 


VISITING LONDON? English, much traveled 
lady, highest references available as per- 
sonal guide for visitors desirous seeing the 
real London. Reasonable rates. Write Victoria 
Lines, 19 Alexander Mansions, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, London. 


NS 
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LAWN POWER Riding Mower easy with New 
Mclean. 52 inch gang mower $285.00 spe- 
cial fall price. Also sickle mowing and plow- 
ing. Universal Mfg. Co. 324 West Tenth, In- 
dianapolis 2, Ind. 


WRITE FOR your free copy of our winter 1952 
Catalog. Pictures and illustrations of hun- 
dreds of Model and Hobbycraft items. Hobby 
Center, 544 Hempstead Ave., West Hemp- 
stead, New York. 


START VENETIAN Blind Laundry. Profitable 
lifetime business. New Machine. Free book- 
let. H. X. Co. 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, 
Kansas. 


KNOW YOUR traveling companions. Pick con- 
genial people, right for you. Scientific hand- 
writing analysis reveals hidden character, 
interests, personality, compatibility. Send 
page, ink. State sex, age. $5 for yourself, 
$3 each additional, Estelle Ries, author, 
counsellor, certified graphoanalyst. 533 W. 
112, New York. 


sa 


FREE CATALOG! Authoritative, illustrated 
guide to U. S. stamps (helps identify hun- 
dreds of varieties). Published by world’s 
largest stamp firm. Also lists albums, sup- 
plies, foreign packets, etc. Approvals. Har- 
risco, 120 Transit Bldg., Boston. 

ee 
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Contributors 


Joseph 
Edward Brown 


Micronesia 


Born in 1929 in San Francisco, Mr. 
Brown has been in “newspaper city 
rooms in the Los Angeles area since 
leaving school in the tenth grade.” 
Working as a reporter, and a Navy 
veteran, he was recalled to active duty 
and has served in writing capacities 
at Pearl Harbor, Japan and Korea 
with the Navy’s public information 
program. He recently returned from 
duty in Korean waters on the carrier 
Essex, has traveled over 75,000 miles as 
an enlisted news correspondent. He 
describes his year in the Trust Ter- 
ritory as his most enjoyable tour of 
duty. 


Edmund 
Kurtz 


Indonesia 
Revisited 


Edmund Kurtz, famed, brilliant cellist, 
is probably the world’s most traveled 
soloist, having been around the world 
six times so far. His solo career began 
five years ago when he left the Chicago 
symphony to concentrate on his one- 
man activity. Since then, he has given 
an average of 85 concerts a year. Mar- 
ried and the father of two boys, he 
lives in Greenwich, Conn., in a home 
of early Colonial style. 


Solution to Puzzle on Page 31 
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He Asked Permission to Stay 


Mayor William E: Barber, USMC 
Medal of Honor 


eis Pats Ir WAS DURING the Chosin Reservoir withdrawal. 
me Pe 


Eight thousand weary marines lay besieged at 
Yudam-ni; three thousand more were at Haga- 
ru-ri, preparing a breakthrough to the sea. Guard- 
ing a frozen mountain pass between them, Major 
Barber, with only a company, held their fate in his 
hands. Encirclement threatened him; he was 
ordered to withdraw. But he asked permission to 
stay, and for five zero-cold days the company held 
the pass against attack. The Major, badly wound- 
ed, was carried about on a stretcher to direct de- 
fense. When relief came, only eighty-four men 
could walk away. But Major Barber’s action had 


been decisive in saving a division. 


“T know,” says Major Barber, “that you at home 
realize what hard jobs our sons and brothers are 
doing in America’s armed forces. Maybe you 
haven’t realized that you’re helping those men— 
whenever you invest in Bonds. True, Bonds are 
personal financial security for you. But they also 
strengthen our economy—to produce the good 
arms and food and medical care.that make our 


men secure.” 


Peace is for the strong! 


For Peace and Prosperity save with 
U. S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% in- 
terest, compounded semiannually when held to maturity! 
Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning— 
at the new rate—for 10 more years. $18.75 can pay back 
$33.67. $37.50 pays $67.34. And so on. Today, start invest- 
ing in U. S. Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan at work. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this adver- 

tisement. It is donated by this publication in cooper- 

ation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 
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MEXICO. 


Where life is ‘different! 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 
AV. JUAREZ 89 2 pe ee MEXICO, D. F. 
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@ New York, 630 Fifth Avenue ~ Se Chicago 333: N.- Michigan Bivd.- + @ Los Angeles, 511 W. 6th. St. 
© San Antonio, 518 W. Houston — @ New Orleans, Whitney Bldg. 


@ Miami, 40 Columbus Arcade 
~®@ Houston, Pan American World Airways Bldg. 
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